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ARE WOODEN PLANES DOOMED? 
NOW You CAN FLY AROUND THE WORLD 
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.. . that’s the equivalent of Taylorcrafts 
New World’s Record Endurance Flight 




















PILOTS HUNTER AND HUMPHREY MOODY FLY TAYLORCRAFT 
NON-STOP FOR 14 DAYS, 7 HOURS, 46 MINUTES 


aise 





Congratulations | Again, Taylorcraft’s outstanding stamina 
fo the Pilots of and dependability have been proven—the 
Miss Springfield third world’s record flight for Taylorcraft 


this year, You may never wish to subject 


Shattering by 125 h 
attering by — yourself or your plane to such exhausting 


the former world record 


for light planes of 218 tests, but it is vital that the airplane you buy 
hours and 43 minutes, and fly be capable of meeting the extra- 
two young brothers, ordinary in performance requirements. 


Hunter and Humphrey 


Moody, piloted their The remarkable feat of two men sitting in 


Tavl an airplane continuously for over two 
hi Sgt = i weeks—flying it non-stop for 27,000 miles 
Springfield, Illinois —demonstrates beyond all doubt the trust- 
Municipal Airport for worthy performance, the ease of control 
343 hours and 46 and the relaxful comfort which have made 
minutes continuous flight—over 2 weeks in the air. Taylorcraft the choice of wise buyers. 


The distan ed -st ter than th 
ce covered non-stop was greater C) See and fly this most : neds 


distance around the world at the equator. After this 
value of today. It's the ship you, too, will 


gruelling grind both the Taylorcraft plane and its 
dependable 55 H.P. Lycoming engine were function- surely choose to own. Write us for 
name of a nearby Taylorcraft dealer and a 


ing beautifully. The flight was terminated only 
demonstration flight will be arranged. 


— 










because of a severe wind and electrical storm. 





TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION CORPORATION «¢ ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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92 Hours Navigation 


S 


gives you 3,001 hours class and labora- 
tory work in related subjects. These 


UPPLEMENTING and increasing the 
value of the flight training, Parks 


Te eee ae 





ae include 420 hours in Radio Communi- 
‘t cations; 92 hours in Navigation; 480 
ct @ hours of study and practice in Airline 
1g : Operations; 1,020 class room and shop 
ns ; hours in Aviation Mechanics; 285 hours 


in Meteorology; and your course is 
rounded out by 704 hours of executive 
subjects. 

As a graduate you are qualified to 
pass tests which give you recognition by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority in the 
form of the Commercial Pilot Rating, 
the Instructor’s Rating, the Instrument 


480 Hours Airline Operations 


Flight Rating, Airplane Mechanic’s 
License and Engine Mechanic’s License, 
and, by the Federal Communications 





704 Hours Executive 
Subjects 





@ Accredited by the 
Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Public 
Instruction. U. S. 
Approved as a Com- 
mercial Ground 
end Flying School 
and Mechanics’ 
School. 





HIO 


States Army Air 
Corps in giving 
fight and mechani- 
cal training. 








285 Hours Meteorology 





PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Please send me details of Parks four major courses 
in commercial aviation training. 


Accredited Address 
by and co-operating 
with the United 


Course 


TT Professional Flight and Executive Course at 
Parks Air 


College offers you foundation training 


for every piloting activity in commercial aviation, with 
special emphasis upon the acquisition of knowledge and 


skills required for progress in commercial air transport. 


Commission, the 2nd class Radio Tele- 
phone Operator’s License and the 3rd 
class Radio Code Endorsement. 

Parks Professional Flight and Execu- 
tive Course requires 8 terms or 96 weeks 
for completion — the standards main- 
tained are of true college rank through- 
out. It is thorough, comprehensive. 
96.5 per cent of graduates are active 
in commercial aviation, 72 per cent of 
this number being in airline piloting. 

Parks offers three additional courses, 
Aviation Operations and Executive, 
Maintenance Engineering and Aero- 
nautical Engineering, all preparing you 
to qualify for success in commercial 
aviation. To secure complete informa- 
tion write now for free 60-page catalog 
and bulletin giving full details. Send in 
the coupon below — today. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Section PA-10 
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Flying? 


Our group of private and sportsmen pilots 
must have greater safety! We need increased landing 









facilities; low cost insurance; technical research to improve 
the performance of private aircraft (without increasing the cost); we respectfully 
demand a complete and formal recognition by the Federal government of the 
vital needs of our private flying activities. 


The ONLY answer to these’ problems is ORGANIZATION 


These are the reasons for our consolidating into one solid group, the 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


The AOPA has a membership of pilots and aircraft 
owners, hailing from all of the 48 states, Canada and 
Cuba. All are accredited pilots who have soloed aircraft 
or who own certificated aircraft. The official emblem of 
the AOPA is an insignia with real meaning. Where ever 
it is seen you will know that the wearer is an accredited 
aircraft pilot or owner and is a thoughtful citizen who 
has backed this organized effort to improve private flying 
conditions. The AOPA operates under sound auspices, is 
adequately financed, and is directed by a professional 
staff. The AOPA was formed to get ACTION and WE 
ARE ALREADY GETTING IT. 


That is why we have restricted the membership exclu- 
sively to aircraft owners and pilots who have soloed. 


If YOU are in this classification, YOU should be wear- 
ing the insignia of the AOPA. Don't delay. Send in 
your application TODAY! 


Send your application for membership (or write for literature) to 
Membership Headquarters, AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois. Charter 
membership fee, $3.00 per year, entitles qualified members to all 
privileges, aluminum membership identification card, gold lapel 
insignia, emblems for car or aircraft, and a one-year subscription to 
our official organ. 
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In addition to the training offered at ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION SCHOOL, its location on ROOSEVELT 
FIELD is a decided advantage. Here in an atmosphere 
of never ending aviation activity, you will find 200 
planes permanently hangared and serviced; you will 
find 40 buildings devoted exclusively to the aviation 
business; you will find 45 operators and their em- 
ployees doing everything from a minor repair to a 
complete overhaul; you will find every type of plane 
from everywhere coming for inspection and service; 


POPULAR AVIATION 


you will find the Eastern Divisional Headquarters ot 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority engaged in issuing 
certificates to planes, pilots and mechanics; you will 
find advanced students, under an Instructor, over- 
hauling, repairing and rebuilding licensed planes of 
every kind that must be kept flying; you will find a 
complete faculty, each member of which is an experi- 
enced expert in the subject he teaches. You will find 
that these advantages cost you nothing, but add a 
great deal to the value of ROOSEVELT TRAINING. 


FALL CLASSES START SEPT. 25, 1939 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL-—at Roosevelt Field, 


Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 


Without obligating me, send details of course checked: 


0 SOLO PILOT 
O PRIVATE PILOT 


O MASTER AIRPLANE & ENGINE MECHANIC 


CO COMMERCIAL PILOT 
O AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 


0 LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT 
O AIRLINE TECHNICIAN 
OC MASTER AIRPLANE MECHANIC 


0 AIRCRAFT DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION (© COMBINATION FLIGHT-MECHANIC 


Street Address 


Roosevelt Aviation School 


Accredited by the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Authority... . 


AVIATION TRAINING AT ITS BEST 


Licensed by the State of New York 


SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 










































of Columbia, Hawaii, 


and Jack Millar of Melbourne, 
here, respectively. Gentlemen and scholars all! 
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We were looking through some of our mail the other night when the thought struck us 
to take a census. Believe it or not, the last 200 letters included some 39 states, the District 
Ontario, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Quebec, England, and 
Cuba with the long distance honors divided between J. A. O’Brien of New Delhi, India 
Australia, who live exactly 8,550 and 11,500 miles from 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mgr. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A MARK OF PROGRESS 


Headline flights—or at least most of 'em 
—are fine things. They serve indispens 
ably to make flying a part of people’s 
everyday conversation. And to hasten the 
day when it will become part of every 
body’s life. 

But once in a while we mutter a little 
into our beard because some vital hap 
pening has not the news quality it should. 
For instance, we feel that the whole 
world should know that Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines recently received the first 
permission from the CAA to operate their 
550 H.P. Wasp engines 700 hours be- 
tween major overhauls! 





To our mind, that’s news! It’s a joint 
tribute to PCA’s operation and mainte 
nance procedure, to Pratt and Whitney 


who made the engines, and to Gulf whose 
aviation gasoline and patented Alchlor 
process Gulf Airline Oil—the commer 
cial twin of Gulfpride—is used in every 


PCA plane. 


It is this unique Alchlor process—used 
in addition to conventional methods— 


that digs down far deeper into the 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania . . . gouges out up to 


20% more motor-gumming dirt and 
sludge. And which, in the first vear, PCA 
used Gulf products, substantially cut their 
oil costs. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS 


ead-scratcl 


This month we have two h hers, 


one easy, one a little harder. 

No. 1—A mechanic reaches into a dark 
locker to get a pair of socks. There are in 
the locker 25 pairs of red, 25 pairs of 
white, and 25 pairs of blue socks all 

















jumbled up. How many socks does he 
have to pull out to make sure he has 
two that match? 

No. 2—Take a 


trees have one or more leaves, and, second, 


s a premise, first, that all 


that there are more trees in the world 
than there are leaves on any one tree. 
Does it follow that any two of all the 
trees must have the same number of leaves? 
Can you prove it one way or the other? 

Don’t lie awake nights wondering if 
your answers are right. We'll be glad to 
mail you the official solutions. Just send 


your answers to T.W.T. to be checked.) 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


- 


Dear Major: 


A couple of years ago in Knox County, 
we were havinga terrible drought. Hadn't 
seen any rain for a coon’s age. 








On one of those days that'd singe the 
hair off’n a dog’s back, I decided to go 
to town for a quart of ice cream. On the 
way, I had to cross Pope Creek—a nice 
sized stream that’s always had plenty of 
water. 

As I was driving across the creek the 
darn bridge collapsed. And down I fell 
to the creek bottom. 

Well, sir, I was slamming it through 
the gears trying to get out when the 
blame buggy ran out of gas. Luckily I 
had a pint of Gulf Aviation Gas under 
the seat that I used for a fly spray on 


picnics. 


N \\Y \\ 


} 


nll? YW 
aS ft 


y 





Penta? poured the G.A.G. in the tank and 


step ped on the starter—you know, Major, 
that ark went down the creek like a bat 
out of the hot place, throwing water 70 
miles in every direction. 

It did such a good job of throwing 
water that nary a drop was left in the 
creek but the crops were saved from 
drought. 

Robert Cowles 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
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A Career in Aviation Awaits 
You If You Have Proper Train- 
ing, the Will to Work and the 
Desire to Succeed 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL prepares men to accept 
places in their chosen field of this fast-growing industry. 
Records show that our graduates are successful and 
because of the type of training and experience re- 
ceived here, they are in demand. 


YOU WILL FIND DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN EVERY PHASE OF THE IN- 
DUSTRY WITH PRACTICALLY EVERY COM.- 
MERCIAL AIR LINE. 


Learn more about this well equipped 
school, located in the section of the 
country where aviation training is at 
its best, by writing for our descrip- 
tive catalog. 


Dallas Aviation School 
and fir College 


Major W. F. Long, President 
Dallas Aviation School and Air College, 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


Please send your 1939 catalog to: 


Name 
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Address 








City 





State 
Age 
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ROSS-COUNTRY flying in small 
C sport aircraft is, we think, the most 

fascinating and relaxing of pastimes 
You haven’t really appreciated 
until you’ve climbed your little ship up 
between towering cumulous clouds to 
watch the sun set behind them If 
you've been hammering away at your 
work until you seem about ready to ex- 
plode with nervous tension, a long ride 
high in the sky is, to our way of think- 
ing, the most soothing thing there is 
We do this every chance we get and we 
strongly recommend it to anyone seeking 
relaxation. We flew up to Gravenhurst 
Ontario, Canada, the other day on 
Muskoka Air Cruise, gotten up by 
George Ross, editor of Canadian Avia 
tion. It’s beautiful country, all right 
but the sheer flying did more for us than 
anything could have on earth. The flight 
up and back with Carl Wootten, sales 
manager of Aeronca, was, to us, the 
equivalent of a week’s complete rest 
Such a trip, coupled with the companion 
ship of other flyers, is something well 


worth anyone’s time and money 
* ~ * 


nature 


he 
tne 


PEAKING of 

we had another nice one not long 
in a new Stinson “105.” Naturally, we 
were curious about the new little ship's 
capabilities, so we tried her out en routé 
The built-in slots do what's claimed for 
them; there is good control at 40 m.p.h 
The cabin appointments are well worth 
commending. Most amazing thing about 
the ship, though, is its startling forward 


cross-country 


jaunts, 


anKO 


visibility—something all other lightplane 
manufacturers had better look into, and 
very soon. And we'll like the “105” 
even more once they get a 90 h.p. engine 
in the nose; she’s a mite sluggish on the 
take-off with a full load. But that’s 
easily remedied and should not keep the 
average pilot from admiring the ship for 
its many advantages 
* * > 


A FRIEND of ours relayed this on his 
return from a European visit. During 
his visit to Italy he taken ou 
Guidonia, the Italians’ big “air city.’ 
Our friend, while being 

was introduced to a couple « 
they found all wrapped up in a copy 
guess what—PA! They were reading 
“Anti-Aircraft Failed in Spain” by Frank 
Hadesbeck in the July issue A fter 
being introduced to our friend they 

(Continued on page 87) 
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shown around, 
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12 | The wise investor always determines in advance Our hundreds of successful graduates prove that 
16 | what the return will be on his investment before Curtiss-Wright Tech training gets results and al- 
he puts cash “on the line". You, who plan to ways pays. It has provided them with a profitable 
os invest in a course of training to prepare you occupation and secure future since it trained 
27 | for your future, must do the same. It is even them in advance for the highest position they 


28 | more important to you, since your choice of could ever expect to occupy. IT CAN DO THE 
30 | training will determine how much money_you SAME FOR YOU. 

33 | will make all the rest of your life. Curtiss-Wright 

34 | Tech career training is carefully designed to We invite your consideration, investigation and 
37 | do just one thing—MAKE MONEY FOR YOU, comparison. The handy coupon will bring you 
and for all other Curtiss-Wright Tech graduates. full details. Use it. 
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Never before has the 
reason for Lindy's return to 
the United States been print 
ed. Here is the inside story. 








/, 


By 
DREW PEARSON 


and 


ROBERT S. ALLEN 


Authors of Washington Merry-Go-Round 


ig questions in the 

erican pilots and the 

regarding Charles A. Lind- 

and his return to the United 

Why, after becoming a volun- 

tary exile, did he return to the country 
which made him? And how has he be- 
haved since he returned; is he the same 
‘lid shy, taciturn, press-hating Lind- 
I hat rvening years m 


d shoulders with 
nce he has been 
States—Army off- 
en photographers 
press; and from 
period of months 
1estions gradually 


n for Lind- 

ited States after 

mat he never 

on American 

ry, secretary of 

Committee for 
Lindy in En 

attend the spring 

mmittee. In the 

id, though he has 

pe that Lind- 

ty punch to 

A were mak- 

from Congress 

particularly a 

research base 


vy, though he did not 
that the flying 

t as a member of 
ikely to lapse at the 
ttended no meetings. 
Lindbergh that he 
‘ictory’s letter. In 
no idea whether he 
itation until he read 


were important 
bergh’s mind other 

“+r prompting his 
Friends who 
London last winter 
re of his growing 
United States. Dis- 
George Rublee, one 
losest friends of his 
Dwight Morrow. 

at one town in Long 
ven permit his wife’s 
here because of dis- 


ergh was aware of 

rried over his unpopu- 

to do nothing about 

friends who saw him 

pe ever suggested that 
n page 62) 


Lindbergh 
by 


amazed 


photographers 
3 with Sergt 
1 flying buddy 








By JOHN C. A. WATKINS 


The author, just returned from Europe, presents 
a revealing insight into France's bogged-down 


air force. The outlook for the future is bright. 





French factories are turning out these 
Morane fighters five a day and are pre- 
pared to step up production to 20 a day. 


to assume its share of the task of 

repulsing invading Nazi bombers has 
been one of the gravest problems of the 
higher commands of France and Great 
Britain since Europe began maneuvering 
into position for war. 

The French army of the air has been, 
in fact, an extremely doubtful asset to 
the two democracies and its known lack 
of strength last September undoubtedly 
was a major contribution toward their 
capitulation to Hitler. Certainly Great 
Britain’s air force was no mighty weapon 
at that time, but that of France was 
laughable. 

Some of these conditions and why they 
came about, I described to readers of 
this magazine some months ago in an 
article called “Can the Allies Whip Hit- 
ler’s Air Force?” My conclusion, based 
upon information from expert and thor- 
oughly reliable sources in this country, 
was that they could. It was hedged in, 
however, with reservations, “ifs” and 
“buts.” 

A short time ago I flew to France 
aboard Pan American Airways’ flying 
boat Atlantic Clipper, on a preview of 
the passenger service which the airline 
since has inaugurated. I did not return 
to the United States immediately but, 
in company with Devon Francis, aviation 
editor of the Associated Press, remained 
in Europe long enough to make a brief 
study of conditions in the air defense 
programs of both France and Great 
Britain—particularly the former, for 
which I had more time. We found, I 
believe, the major: reason why those 





Te: ability of the French air force 


Here is French military air might on 
display at a show. Ship is a LeO bomber. 
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This is the factory at Bougenais, Experts now speak 
highly of modern French military aircraft. These 
pursuit ships are equipped with rapid-fire cannon. 


intries have suddenly stiffened in their 


ttitude toward Hitler. 


We found, in fact, the change in France 
) apparent that it was startling. There 
of the despair which we were 


not only in the 
nd of the street but among 

fiicers of the air arm itself. Today 
of helplessness, no 


existed a year ago, 


f the m 


no attitude 
defeatisn 

we visited the enormous build- 

the Air Ministry in Paris—and 

administrative branch of the air 

my alone has more office space than 

e entire United States Army has in 

shington—we were particularly im- 

essed with the almost tangible atmos- 


phere of quiet confidence which was re- 
flected by the administrative officers as 
they talked to us or proceeded through 
the halls about their duties. 
Particularly, we thought, they have 
confidence in Guy La Chambre, the ex- 
tremely able young man who succeeded 
Pierre Cot as air minister a year ago 
last April and has, we found, created 
order out of the wildest confusion in 
aeronautics in that country. We found 
that they have confidence in the perform- 





One of several French fighter 
types is this Bloch "ISI". Ht 
is equipped with cannon and 
now is in quantity production. 


ance of their military aircraft, confidence 
in La Chambre’s highly successful per- 
sonnel training program, and, most 
important of all, confidence in the pro- 
duction program which got under way 
full blast early this year 

From the young sailor who guards 
the Air Ministry gates with rifle and 
fixed bayonet, to the most distinguished 
and bemedalled generals with whom we 
talked, all were confident that France 
and Great Britain today are ready to 


In these buildings are housed the auxiliary service offices of the French Air Ministry. The adminis- 
trative branch alone has more office space than has the entire United States Army in Washington. 


p mune 


fi i. 
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At top is a powerful twin-engined bomber 
now in standard use. Directly above is a 
Potez-C.A.M.S. "141" four-engined patrol 
boat now used by French naval aviation. 








Another popular French bomber is this Amiot "340", designed for long range high 
speed operations. It is powered by two |,100 h.p. engines, can fly 310 m.p.h. 


The building below is the French air force engineering school and museum. Here 
training is going full speed in an effort to overcome remaining weaknesses. 
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meet any aerial challenge that Germany 
may decide to offer. And it is La Cham- 
bre, every one of them asserted, who has 
put France into position to meet its 
obligation to its ally. 

More than one officer told us that a 
year ago France was nearly helpless in 
the air. They waited in fear, from hour 
to hour, for the drone of German bomb 
ers sweeping over the republic. The air 
force, as everyone now knows, had little 
equipment; what they had was inferior, 
the program of research and develop- 
ment was confused and lagging and air- 
craft production, in the quantity one 
might expect from a nation arming for 
what was thought to be immediate hog- 
tilities, was virtually nonexistent. 

Pierre Cot does not appear to have 
been an inspired administrator, to say 
the least, but it is equally true that he 
was handicapped by an inept socialist 
government riding off, like Don Quixote, 
in all directions at once. La Chambre, 
on the other hand, had the backing of 
the powerful Daladier government, but 
at the same time he had enormous 
energy, great executive ability, and the 
will to do a good job. No sooner had he 
taken office than he evolved and rushed 
into being “Plan Five,” which called for 
a first-line force of 2,500 airplanes, backed 
by an adequate reserve. 

The best indication to us that this 
plan has been successful was the extraor- 
dinary frankness with which we were 
greeted by La Chambre and his staff. 
We were told, in effect: 

“We have no secrets. We'll tell you 
anything you want to know. If you wish 
to see our factories, you may see them. 
If you want to look at our latest aircraft, 
we'll see that you get to look at them. If 
you doubt our production figures, you 
may check them yourselves.” 

Col. Robert Le Petit, chief of the Air 
Ministry’s press section, told us that Plan 
Five called for a production of 200 ships 
per month, from all the aircraft factories 
combined, by late fall. This figure was 


reached, he said, shortly before we 
arrived in Paris—six months ahead of 
schedule. From another, infallible source, 


we learned that actual production had 
exceeded 250 per month by early June, 
and that the rate of increase was so 
great production by now should have 
been doubled 

Compared to that of Germany and 
Italy, or even England, this rate seems 
pretty poor, especially when you con- 
sider that the French were pioneers in 
the air and that France had been labor- 
ing for several years to arm against the 
Nazis. On the other hand, it does indi- 
cate that France is rapidly pulling itself 
out of the aeronautical morass in which 
it was bogged down so appallingly when 
war seemed inevitable last fall. 

The performance figures which Colonel 
Le Petit gave us indicate also that France 
has in production military aircraft which 
closely rival the best production types 
in the United States. On the drawing 
boards, or in experimental status, are 
even superior types, which indicates that 
the republic is now keeping abreast of 
the rest of the world. 

We found no reason to question Le 
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Petit’s figures. More yartial sources 
he Air Ministry press section gave 
ne to believe 
linimizing per- 
forn é ( than exaggerating it 
And e back on this side of the 
Atlantic, I was given further informa- 
tion that makes me feel he may very 

| l an understate- 


nformation that leads 
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ne may have been 
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us ne of the most significant 
I )gram was that 
nged on a poten- 
‘ ual basis. That is 
tc ay that the factories are tooled, died 

ned to quadruple production 
m atel n the event of an emer 
gency ather than turning out hundreds 
f airplanes which are unnecessary in 
peacetime and rapidly become obsolete 
rl f course, is similar to the program 
Army Air Corps would 
ike t ave in operation in the United 
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O f the French factories, for in 
sta s turning ut five Morane 
4 fighters a day when we were there, 


b is equipped to s up production 
) s s daily immediately upon the 

hostilities [his particular 
t is owned by the government and 
cated in the western part of the 
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plant development program 


Le Petit admitted. Because 
pable of pro- 
ngines which modern 
ands, the country is 
g st of its big engines in the 

States and Gr Britain. Henry 
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utskirt Paris where, 

) . newspaper an 
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Rolls Royce engines under license 


personnel training program seems 
ressing as well and as suc- 
essfully as the aircraft production pro- 
gra Last year, nstance, 22,000 
11 la re trained, bring- 

g total to date to 77,000, and a 

gre rease in “production” is expected 
Like everything else, this 

he program is coordinated with 





six entirely govern- 
1 plas lucing aircraft 
and e turning out engines, while 20 

aircraft and engine factories are 

g under the direction of the air 
supervised program. The 
re well dispersed—scattered 
ntinued page 84) 








The Morane "406" is shown at top. This 
is in large quantity production. Directly y 
above is the powerful Potez "63", command 
fighter also in wide use in the air force. 


Below is the French Air Ministry proper. Here the able Air Minister, Guy La Chambre, 
conceived and put into operation "Plan Five" calling for 2,500 aircraft and reserves. 

















































“IRAISBATHE TRANS- 





By CAPT. 
R. H. McGLOHN 


with Howard Waldorf 


AYBE you have heard such a 
statement before but, honest- 
ly I have the most interesting 


job in the world. I am captain of one 
of the big 74-passenger Boeing clippers 
on Pan American’s 9,000 mile run across 
the Pacific Ocean to China. 

Come on aboard, if you have time, and 
fly with me to Hong Kong and I will 
try to show you what makes the job so 
interesting. Please excuse me if I seem 
to overdo the personal pronoun, but the 
“I” refers to the position rather than 
myself individually. My duties are 
typical of the other Pan American cap- 
tains in the services which are carrying 
the American flag of commerce to the 
Orient, Europe and Central and South 
America. 

Let’s start our flight with the actual 
assignment. The orders are posted by 
the operations department. 

“Flight 311 (that’s the number of 
Pacific crossings we've made since the 
inauguration of service in November, 
1935, but it doesn’t include the many 
trail-blazing flights) San Francisco to 
Hong Kong via Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake, Guam, Manila and Macao 
Honolulu Clipper (Boeing). Depart from 
Treasure Island 4 p. m. Wednesday. Cap- 


6 


| 





Climbing away from San Francisco, the China-bound clipper sets a course for 
Honolulu, 2,400 miles away. The American flag is for inquisitive Jap warplanes. 


It's a fascinating job, this flying of the 
giant clipper ships. But soaring to Hawaii 
and China is bound to be. Captain Mc- 
Glohn takes you to the Orient with him. 


tain R. H. McGlohn, commanding.” 

The orders then go on to list the 
other nine members of the crew. Sounds 
like a lot—l10 of us—but she’s a big 
ship, the biggest commercial aircraft 
in the world and there’s plenty to do. 
Here’s the way we line up for duty: 
I am captain, and master of the ship. 
I usually handle the flight controls on 
the take-offs and landings, stand a reg- 
ular watch at them during the trip, 
make-all final decisions concerning the 
flight and correlate the functions of the 
other crew members. 

The first officer is the executive officer 
of the ship. He acts as second in com- 
mand and relieves me of much of the 
responsibility of detail, such as super- 
vising the loading and relaying my 
orders to other members of the crew. 
He is the only one who can share the 
“bridge watch” with me. 

The second officer, also a pilot, acts 
as navigator, supplying the data as to 
heading, altitude and speed that keeps 
us on the selected air track. He also 
keeps the all-important ship’s log. 

The third officer is a junior pilot. He 
stands a regular watch as second pilot, 
relieving the first officer. 


The first and second flight engineer 


officers are responsible for the proper 
functioning of the four engines, includ- 
ing the calculation of power and fuel 
required to fly under the plan set by the 
captain and detailed by the navigator. 

The first and second radio officers 
maintain constant communication with 
the ground stations and furnish radio 
bearings to the navigator. 

The first and second stewards are 
responsible for preparing and serving 
the food and caring for the needs of 
the passengers and others on board. 

All of us are highly trained for our 
duties and most crews have been to- 
gether on many Pacific crossings. In 
the air we stand a two hour watch and 
are off one hour out of every three 

The next step in preparing for our 
flight is taken Monday, two days before 
the departure, when the crew reports 
to the base for a physical examination. 
We get a very thorough going over. 
Even such a trifling thing as a common 
cold is sufficient reason for disqualifica- 
tion. However. all of us keep in top 
physical condition so the examination is 
little cause for worry. We take nine 
of them a vear—two for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. the company annual 
and six pre-departures. 
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“One bell! My crew and | march down the platform into the ship and immediately go 
to our stations. Shortly afterward two bells sound and passengers come aboard.” 


-PACIFIC CLIPPERS” 


physical examination is all for 
ay, unless we have some radio, 
ering or instrument flying prob- 
finish. No matter how many 
flying we have behind us, we 
studying all the time. 
next day we and the ship to be 
are put through a stiff predepar- 
st flight. Every man and piece 
hinery is checked and double 
for performance. We check 
il consumption under the 
power outputs and propeller 
gs, calibrate the instruments, the 
and everything on board. We 
siderable instrument flying and 
everal instrument approaches to 
i area 
up the test with fire and 
lip drills to ke sure every 
familiar with his duties in an 
1 In the abandon-ship drill 
i and as quickly as possible in- 
nd launch two big life rafts. Each 
as a duty to perform. The navi- 
picks up the emergency naviga- 
uipment that will be needed and 
p’s log, the radio man the signal 
and battery charger, the stew- 
the food and water, etc. Some- 
ve hold these drills in total dark- 
insure that each man knows 
thoroughly 
sually get back to the base early 


Once aboard, we slip into our seats 
the controls (upper right). There 
ample room for pilots, navigator, 

radio operators and flight engineers.” 





The author and his crew are feted at Honolulu. 
overnight, Next stop will be Midway Island. Then Wake, Guam, Manila and China. 


The 





stop at Hawaii 


is 


The new Boeing clippers are so large the flight engineers can climb out into the 
wings and check or even repair engines in flight. Passageway is inside ship's wing. 
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in the afternoon. I. turn the ship over 
to the maintenance department to be 
cleaned and fueled with the minimum 
quantity set up for the trip. The opera- 
tions department figures this minimum 
on the number of hours predicted for 
the flight under the expected conditions, 
plus five hours fuel reserve. I check the 
amount. If there are any adjustments 
or repairs to be made to the ship, the 
orders are given at this time. That is 
all for the day. 

The first leg of the flight to China is 
a long one—2,085 nautical miles to 
Honolulu (approximately 2,400 land 
miles), which means 16 hours or more 
of flying, so I have my own system of 
preparing myself. I try to stay up as 
long as I can the night before. I read 
until my eyes won't stay open any 
longer. Then I crawl into bed and in 
that way get a sound sleep that lasts 
until about 11 the next morning. I 
wake up refreshed and ready for the 
assignment. 

I meet my crew at the base two hours 
before departure time. That gives us 
plenty of time for conferences on the 
weather and the loading of the ship. 
This loading is extremely important, as 
upon it hinges the performance of the 
ship. The center of gravity must be 
held within very close limits. I notify 
the first officer what center of gravity 
is desired and he loads the ship accord- 
ingly. Every person who goes aboard 
and every item—the mail and express 
cargoes, the food—all are carefully 
weighed and placed. Our permitted 
maximum gross weight is )0 pounds 
and we must not exceed it. Today we 
are taking 26 passengers, 3,000 pounds 
of express and 1,590 pounds of mail. 

The meteorological department hands 
me a weather map compiled from last 
minute radio reports from ships at sea, 
our own stations, Alaska and the Aleu- 
tian Islands, Asia and the South Pacific. 
Every line of possible approach of a 
storm is covered. Also I get a chart 
of all the ocean vessels along the course, 
both as to where they are now and 
where they will be when we pass over, 
their call letters and the hours their 
radio operators are on watch. This 

(Continued from page 60) 


ES eed re e said 


Pan American now alternates China flights between Martin (left) and Boeing ships. 
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FRED HUNTER 


It was a fairly amazing feat just a few years 
ago. Now people can—and are—doing it every 


day. It's as easy as riding the train to work. 














N FLY 


E might have been Mr. John Q 
Public himself or just plain Joe 
Doakes, but he had money in his 
y look in his eyes and an 





pocket, a drean 
abiding urge to go places and see things 
in a hurry. He walked into an airline 
ticket office, strode briskly up to the 
ticket counter, cleared his throat and said 

“IT want to fly around the world. How 


much will it cost?’ 

He found the ticket clerk ready for 
him. 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk, as he reached 
deftly under the counter for maps, sched- 


ules, rates and such other pertinent in- 
ght be helpful in working 
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trormation as n 
out a round-the-world air trip. “The 
ticket is $1,910.95.” 

The inquirer blinked, not because of 
the price which is comparable to first- 
class steamer rates, but because the ticket 


clerk had the cost figure at the tip of 
his tongue 

The fact was not surprising, however, 
because new and strange names, like 
Basra and Karachi, Jodphur and Ran- 
goon and Jask and dozens of others have 
been written into the air traffic lexicon 
and world tariffs and schedules have be- 
come component parts of the traffic job 
with the airlines whose coast-to-coast 
routes are the connecting links in this 
country for the clipper services across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


This California couple celebrated 25th 
anniversary by flying around the world, 
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Magic propellers have made the fairy 

of the enchanted carpet come true 

| the famous Taj Mahal in India, the 

pyramids in Egypt, the romantic 

e of Sinbad the Sailor in Bagdad, 

the Biblical setting where Peter raised 

is from the dead in Lydda and doz 

f other places that most persons 

iream about have taken their places 

e airlines’ vacation maps along with 

familiar American playgrounds as 

lowstone National Park, Yosemite, 

er Dam, San Francisco Bay and 
ywood. 

[Through the sorcery of man’s mechan- 
genius, Jules Verne’s fabulous 
und the World in 80 Days” has 
transformed into an actuality of 

ound the world in 16 days by air, just 
lay more than a two weeks’ vacation 
d, if you choose to travel that fast. 

id for the passenger, it’s all very sim- 
and very convenient and easily ar- 
ed. 

et’s take Mr. John Q. Public or plain 
Joakes, as you may prefer, and fol- 
his progress, Let’s assume he is 

rting his journey from Chicago. His 

110.95 ticket, of course, is for a direct 
around the world. Side-trips galore 
ailable for him if he has the time and 
to make them. He may take time 

make an aerial tour of half a 
countries in Europe, dash down 

) South Africa, slip over to Australia, 

pop in on the East Indies, stop off for a 
cup of tea in Ceylon or even indulge in 
a bit of de luxe galivanting around the 
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mystic countries of the Far East by the 
simple expedient of having his ticket 
adjusted and his passport visaed. But 
our particular Chicago traveler has no 
time to spare; he wants the $1,910.95 
ticket that will take him around the world 
with the fastest connections. 

Prior to departure, there is the matter 
of baggage to consider. In the United 
States, 40 pounds is the baggage allow- 
ance, but the airlines allow 55 pounds 
to passengers connecting either with the 
transatlantic or transpacific clippers to 
coincide with a higher allowance made 
by the oceanic service. On the European 
lines, however, the limit is 44 pounds so 
this becomes the allowance for around- 
the-world passengers who want to avoid 
excess charges. 

What to wear is never so perplexing a 


problem to the masculine traveler as it 
is to the lady who may sit across the 
aisle from him, but experienced travelers 
of both sexes have found that a little 
judicious planning makes it easily pos- 
sible to keep an ample wardrobe within 
the 44-pound limit. The extent of a 
round-the-world traveler's wardrobe, as 
a matter of fact, is determined princi- 
pally by how much formality he wishes 
to observe, and to some extent the route 
he follows and the time of year he makes 
the trip. The traveler choosing to fly the 
Atlantic by the Great Circle route via 
Newfoundland and Ireland to England, 


This is the route the ‘round-the-world traveler might follow. The price is $1,910.95, 
it takes 16 days and the total mileage is 24,609. American-built airliners predominate. 











sis ea 


The air traveler can fly from Amsterdam to Siam aboard American-built airliners. 
Above is a Douglas airliner of KLM. Many foreign airlines use American aircraft. 





If the ‘round-the-world flyer chooses, he may fly to Australia from Europe aboard 


British flying boats like that above. The British line follows a southerly route. 





Even on the remotest Pacific islands the finest hotel accommodations are available. 
This is at Midway Island where the famed gooney birds fearlessly roam the island, 





for instance, would have to prepare for 
greater climatic changes than the trav 
eler flying the lower North Atlantic via 
the Azores and Portugal to Marseilles 
A fairly heavy suit and top coat might be 
very comfortable in Botwood, Newfound- 
land, but they hardly would be in kee 
ing with the temperatures that prevail in 
Cairo, Egypt, and Calcutta, India. 

Having packed his bags, our round- 
the-world traveler is on his way. From 
Chicago his airliner whisks him, in three 
hours and 55 minutes, to New York 
where the clipper awaits to carry him 
across the Atlantic to Marseilles or, if 
he chooses, the Great Circle route, to 
Southampton, England. The departure 
of the clipper from its base at Port 
Washington is a colorful and impressive 
ceremony that quickens the pulse and 
foretells the story of glorious adventures 
to come. But the excitement soon wears 
off as the shore line recedes into the 
western horizon and the great four-en- 
gined, 72-passenger Boeing flying boat 
levels off just above a lower cloud level 
in the firm, smooth air at 8,000 feet. 
There are a few lingering glances back- 
ward then books and magazines appear, 
a bridge game is organized, the stew- 
ards prepare to serve mid-afternoon re- 
freshments and the passengers settle 
themselves for the first leg of the jour- 
ney over the Atlantic. In another hour 
or so dinner will be served, a full course 
meal as complete in appointments as 
though it were being served in a first- 
class hotel. And then, a little later, berths 
will be made up for the night. Is this 
the road to romance, the trail of true 
adventure? Or is it simply another rou- 
tine airplane flight, like, for instance, a 
short commuter trip between Chicago 
and Cleveland? It depends upon the im- 
agination of the passenger. 

The clipper’s first stop is at Horta, in 
the Azores. An hour—no more—for 
Horta is mainly a refueling stop. Then 
the clipper continues its flight to Lisbon, 
Portugal. Lisbon is the first overnight 
stop on the round-the-world flight. It is 
necessary because Pan American has not 
yet received permission to fly over Spain 
and night landing facilities are not avail- 
able at Marseilles. Later, when these de- 
tails are corrected, the flight to Marseilles 
will be uninterrupted. 

In Lisbon, the around-the-world flyer 
receives his first taste of getting up with 
the sun, for the clipper departs for Mar- 
seilles at 7 a. m. Pan American, how- 
ever, really is quite considerate. The 7 
a. m. departure is but a forerunner of 
what is to come 

In Marseilles—another overnight stop 

-the round-the-world traveler leaves 
Pan American and transfers to one of the 
European lines. From Marseilles, the 
traveler has the choice of three airlines. 
Imperial Airways of Great Britain oper- 
ates the direct line to Hong Kong, but 
K.L.M. of Holland and Air France of 
France go to Bangkok, Siam, where di- 
rect connections may be made to Hong 
Kong. The flying schedules of all three 
lines are practically the same and the 
traveler’s choice is dictated principally 
by the points of interest he may wish to 


see. (Imperial had just suspended pas- 












































































































23 
re fi enver operations temporarily as this 
trav ent ft press Ed.) 
tic Flying the straight route (for the sake 
seille this article, despite the suspended serv- 
) the Impe Airways’ flying boat 
four es Mar at 10:10 a. m. for 
kee} { s. This oat is a four-engined, 
vail passenger ft with a speed of 200 
\ board t ship our traveler from 
round ted Stat finds two innovations 
From east, they are new to him. One is 
. thre lditional member of the crew—the 
York ght clerk—and the other is a bar. The 
y him ght clerk’s duties are similar to those 
or, if f a purser on an ocean liner. He is re- 
ite, t sponsible for the ship’s papers and mail 
arture loads in addition to superintending the 
Port ymfort of the passengers and the safe 
ressive eping of their baggage, no light task 
e and hen so many international boundaries 
ntures e to be crossed. The purpose of the 
wears r needs no further explanation. 
to the But whereas the world air traveler 
ur-en y find his progress at the bar un- 
gz boat peded, he will find his smoking pro- 
d level ties distinct restricted No smok- 
0 feet he ept in those craft 
back pp¢ d witl pecial room for smok Above, porters check in Mews of the globe he happens to 
— id , : an a rule of the com- Ppers 4rrival at a Pacific islend. 
on re- umera fans, who are accustomed to . 
settle tine evervthing in sight from the Parture, this time for Calcutta Here Monday for departure on the clipper 
a ; lowra f sitliners in the United the departure hour is 5:30 a. m., as it Thursday 
r hour tes. no doubt will be shocked and s at the next overnight stop, Bangkok Back under the protection of the Stars 
urs unset when the flicht clerk ad- tami. and Stripes is the round-the-world trav- 
- a gaa Pe aa ae to forego the The final leg of the journey on Im-_ eler as he boards the clipper in Hong 
. Sret ‘ ial re of takine a few perial Airways is the flight from Bang- Kong. Phere are overnight stops in 
berths ts of the Seven Hills of Rome or the kok to Hong Kong, and in this British Manila, Guam, Wake, Midway and 
Is this of St. Peter’s as thev flv over Possession on the China coast the trav- Honolulu in the six-day flight across 
f true ; capital cit As a matter of fact, ¢ler gets a chance to catch up on all the Pacific before the Golden Gate looms 
2 rou- von't 1 ‘nv cameras to shoot the sleep he may have lost in Athens, up out of the east to greet the traveler 
, because their photographic equip Basra, Karachi, Calcutta and Bangkok returning to his native soil Over the 
ns t will be taken from them and car Chere is a three-day lapse between the Golden Gate bridge, [Treasure Island 
in sealed bags over. prohibited arrival of the Imperial Airways plane the Oakland Bay bridge and the huge 
France. Italy and Greece and the departure of the transpacifi clipper floats smoothly down to its 
rta. in e flying b arrives in Athens at Clipper for Manila, Honolulu and San mooring at Alameda. At the Oakland 
= .. m. for an overnight stop. There Francisco. I here are no daily sched- airport a sleeper plane awaits An over- 
' lighted airwavs on the eastern les on the airlines running from Europe’ night flight and a restful sleep punctu- 
' Bis from Marseilles to to the Orient and the best connection ated, perhaps, by fleeting dreams of 
t K the flying is by day- ‘'S made by arriving in Hong Kong on (Continued on page 81) 
t. It is F t. Passengers spend the night either 
has not hotel or a rest house provided by 
| line and the cost of this and the 
I s included in the air 
Meals aboard the airliners or at 
rseilles ediate stops on the ground also 
luded he air fare as they are 
ld flyer United States 
up with rly to bed is strongly suggested, 
Mar- ilong about 3:30 in the morning 
1, how- und-the-world traveler finds him- 
The 7 ustled out of the covers to catch 
iner ol t landplane for Basra at 4:30 a. m. 
one f the most interesting 
ht stop ts for the round-the-world traveler 
leaves ise it is on this leg of the journey 
e of th he has tl meals on three con- 
es, the ents in the same day. Breakfast is 
lines e Europe ity of Athens, lunch 
oper- exandria in Egypt and dinner in 
ng, but Basra on the Persian Gulf in Asia. The 
ance of plane arrives in Basra at 7:20 p. m. 
ere di- Once more the round-the-world trav- 
» Hong eler is aroused from his slumbers be- 
ll three re the sun is up. Five a. m. is the 
und the le ture hour from Basra for Karachi, 
ncipally the next overnight stop on the flight ae 
wish to to the Orient—and history repeats itself Back in the United States, the ‘round-the-world passenger completes his journey by 
ed pas- at Karachi with another 5 a. m. de- flying a domestic American airline back to his home city. Above is Treasure Island. 
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GLIDING -A FRANKFORT INDUSTRY 


by ROBERT W. BROWN 


map of the state of Michigan and run 

it up along the west shore it wouldn't 
be long before you'd hit a small town 
named Frankfort. On the map it is 
hardly more than a fly speck, but in the 
world of aviation that little dot has 
begun to grow. Today it has assumed 
the proportions of a minor Detroit. To- 
morrow, who knows? For in Frankfort 
there has been established the first incor- 
porated soaring school and motorless 
plane manufacturing company in the 
United States—and indications are that 
this baby industry is going places. 

The basis for that statement lies in 
two indisputable facts. First, the school 
has been awarded the first contract ever 
issued by the United States Government 
to train prospective pilots in soaring as a 
basis for power place work. Second, the 
first American Open Soaring meet was 
held at Frankfort last year. It saw one 
of the biggest turnouts of gliding pilots 
this country has ever known and there 
is every indication that this year, when 
the second annual is held from August 
26 to September 5, it may establish a 
record for entrants in open soaring com- 
petitions and mark Frankfort as the 
equal if not the superior of the big 
National Championships at Elmira, 
New York. 

Those are the facts, but what if you 
were interested in learning to soar as 
part of your preliminary training as a 
power plane pilot—or just for the thrill 
of gliding and sweeping silently up 
through the clouds? What would you see 
and learn when you got to Frankfort? 
What would happen to you if you were 
one of the 12 student pilots selected 
from the college training program by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority for soar- 
ing training? Poputar AvIATION asked 


F you were to place your finger on a 
y I } : 


Both men and women attend Frankfort's gliding school. Here some of the school's stu- 
dents pose with Stan Corcoran (left) while he gives them some ground school pointers. 


me to find out the answers and tell them 
to you, so here they are. 

When you first arrived in Frankfort 
you'd probably think that here was just 
another little country town with one 
Main Street and perhaps a slightly pret- 
tier location than many other towns of 
equal size. The town’s population varies 
from around 1,500 in the winter to about 
3,000 or 4,000 in the summer. Across the 
lagoon from the railroad station, and the 
point where Michigan Route 22 enters 
the town, one can see at least one of the 


big Ann Arbor railroad car ferries docked 
at all times. There are stubby fishing 
boats at wharves only a few hundred feet 
from Main Street; a little post office 
where people come and wait for the daily 
mails to arrive and be sorted; and right 
next door to the post office the factory 
of the Frankfort Sailplane Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Probably either Stan Corcoran or Ted 
Bellak—the two young instructors at the 
school and both Silver C pilots—would 
be at the train to greet you. Soon they'd 


Equipment at the Frankfort school includes two ships; a silver and black Franklin utility glider 
end a cream and light blue Wolf intermediate sailplane with 48 foot span. Both are one-place. 
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howing you around the factory, intro- 
ducing you at the little airport that lies 
the hill to the east, or pointing 
great sand dunes that, in con- 
junction with the prevailing northeast 
i southwest winds, make Frankfort 
the spot that offers more soaring days 
roughout the year than any other site 
d. By night you will have been 

in some private home—for 

ses offered resident courses 

room anc ard included in 

met ver three or four 

your class and have gotten 


just over 
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tart for the course. 
year the offering a 
two courses. Each will prepare 
ant for his A, B and C soaring 
the only difference lying in the 
the instruction period and the 
f work covered in each subject. 
> given to all private students 
he material the Government 
will receive. 


school is 


ial in most flying 


schools, are divided into two branches: 
ground school work and actual flying, 
for both Bellak and Corcoran feel that 
for a soaring pilot to reach top rating 
he must have a thorough understanding 
of the principles that enable his ship to 
fly, the construction of his ship and its 
capabilities and a sound knowledge of 
the action of air currents. Consequently 
although the student flies for some time 
each day he also spends time in the lec- 
ture room listening to, analyzing and 
absorbing technical material that will be 
valuable to him later. If he wishes to 
avail himself of the opportunity he may 
work at any time during non-school 
hours on the construction of a plane in 
the factory. 

From the Frankfort sailplane factory 
there came last June a new soaring plane, 
a two-place trainer. It was designed by 
Stan Corcoran and built during the win- 
ter by Corcoran, Bellak and others of the 
Frankfort crew. It is a dream to look at, 
and is typical of the ships the factory is 


This is the graceful, gull-winged sail- 
plane that Ted Bellak, a Frankfort instruc- 
tor, recently flew across Lake Michigan. 


producing, but although the test flights 
have been successful and the ship has 
come up to more than the builders’ ex 
pectations it has been decided not to use 
it in training until the licensing is 
complete. 

As a result, the equipment at the 
school for student training, now includes 
two ships; a trim silver and black Frank 
lin utility glider with a 36-foot wing span, 
and a German-built cream and light blue 
Wolf intermediate sailplane with a 
48-foot wing span. Both are single 
place jobs. 

Training at the school follows a definite 
pattern. After a short preliminary talk 
on the principles of soaring, the class is 
taken to the flying field where the gliders 
are waiting. One is selected, placed with 
its nose to the wind and you're told to 
climb in. If there’s a 10-mile wind which 
is sufficient to allow the pilot to keep the 
wings parallel to the ground without 
moving—and there usually is a good 
breeze blowing in from across the lake— 


Training at the school follows a definite pattern. The class is taken to the field and taught to 
fly by gradual steps. Here a student takes off on a short practice flight across the airport. 




















At left is Ted Bellak, famed young soaring pilot and co-operator of the Frankfort 
gliding school. Here a student is seeing the construction of a typical sailplane. 


the first stages of instruction, learning 
how to “balance the wings” 
If you’ve never flown or handled a g 
before, it will probably take near] 
first hour to master the trick. First one 
wing tip will drop, and tl 
will touch the ground, but gra 
you'll get the feel of the ship 

Then the second stage commence \ 
car is driven onto the field and 
rope about 100 feet long stretched f1 
your glider to the car. This is when the 
instructor comes over, 
agingly on the shoulder and says “Now 
this is really easy. We're going to drive 
the car down the runway, and you're 
going to roll right along behind. All you 
have to do is keep your wings balanced 
and, by using your rudder, keep the shit 
directly in back of the car.” 

It’s as easy as that, but when the car 
starts off and goes 10 miles an h 
everything seems to go wrong. A wing 
will drop and while you're frantically 
trying to remember which way to move 
the stick you'll completely forget about 
the rudder. By the time you reach the 
end of the 3,600 foot runway it seems as 
if you'll never be able to coordinate the 
controls, but that’s where the genius of 
Ted Bellak and Stan Corcoran come in 
They both seem to have the patience of 
Job and while you're still trying to catch 
your breath they are beside you, explain- 
ing your mistakes, telling you what to do 
next time, encouraging you, and saying 
“Come on, let’s try it again.” 

Back and forth across the airport you 
go, and by the end of the first hour you'll 
find that you’re able to make the run 
with the wing tip touching the ground 
every now and then instead of dragging 
30 per cent of the time. 

By the third hour of instruction even 
the slowest member of the class usually 
has mastered the problem of coordina- 
tion. At one moment things still seem 
to be all wrong, you’re consciously think- 


comme! es 





pats you encour 








ng through each movement of the stick 
and rudder and the next moment you 
don’t think of it and the control is natural. 

Now you're about ready to make your 
first flight, but meanwhile there has been 
ground work going on. In addition to 
having a rudimentary knowledge of how 
to handle the ship you've learned some- 
istory of gliding. You've 
distinguish primary, utility 
ind high performance sailplanes, and 
know the important features of each 
A barograph is no longer a mystery to 
you and meteorology is a science that 
now has a definite application to your 


thing of the 
learned to 





flying. Factory work and study have 
shown you how a glider is built and, 
consequently have given you a better 


idea of the treatment a ship can stand. 

Now you are ready to fly. Once again 
the ship is brought out on the runway 
and put with her nose to the wind. You 
climb into the pilot’s seat; this time it 
seems you're more completely alone than 
ever before. Corcoran comes up. “Watch 
me,” he says, “I'll wave my arm when 
you've reached sufficient speed to take 
off.” 

The tow car starts down the field. The 
ship moves faster than ever before. It 
grows buoyant as the speed increases. 
Then Corcoran is signalling. Back comes 
the stick and the ship literally leaps into 
the air. You seem to be going up, up, 
farther and farther, Then you remember 
to pull the tow rope release—and you 
are flying. 

For the rest of the hour that’s the pro- 
gram. You go up and you come down. 
Before long you are learning how to 
judge your distances and level off for a 
good landing. You fly higher on each 
flight. Possibly you only reached a height 
of five feet on your first, but by the end 
of the hour you are hopping ten or fifteen 
feet. In the next two hours you will con- 
tinue to go up to greater heights—as 
(Continued on page 86) 
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HERE were 26,144 pilots and 11,16 


aircraft holding active certificates on 


July 1, 1939, according to a report te 
PopuLcar AVIATION by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority [his was an increase of 
more than 6,000 pilots and of more 


than 1,400 aircraft since July 1, 1938 
when the totals were 20,076 pilots and 
9,732 aircraft. Further, it was an in- 
crease of more than 3,100 pilots and 1,100 
aircraft in the six-month period since 
January 1, 1939, when there were 22,983 
certificated pilots and 10,000 certificated 
aircraft. In the private classification 
alone, during the last six months, there 
has been an increase of 971 pilots of 
which number 228 were college students 
who received their certificates after train- 
ing under the experimental phase of the 
CAA vocational flight training program 
inaugurated in 13 during the 
second semester of the 1938-1939 school 


schools 


year. 

The total number of 
cated and uncertificated of 
CAA had record 
12,210, while this 
responding day of last year was 11,031 
Uncertificated aircraft (bearing identifi 


certifi- 
which the 
1939, was 
figure on the cor- 


aircrailt, 


on July 1, 


cation numbers only) declined during the 
year from 1,299 to 1,050. In addition, 
there were 109 certificated glider pilots 
and 209 gliders, of 
tificated. These were 
as of July 1, 1938, when there were 159 
certificated glider pilots and 230 gliders 
of which 44 held Federal airworthiness 
certificates 


which 33 were cer- 


below the totals 


Airline Library 


Tc supplement its innovation of estab 
-* lishing a four-year apprentice school 
in which the mechanics are paid while 
learning, American Airlines has estab- 
lished a library of technical books, man- 
uals, and periodicals available to its per- 
sonnel. All of the subjects needed for 
a thorough and working knowledge ol 


airline operation 
library and, by 
mechanics and ap- 


mechanical practices in 
are contained in the 
utilizing its facilities, 
prentices now are able to keep abreast 
of the industry and to acquaint them- 
selves with the 


tests 


knowledge necessary to 


pass the periodically demanded 


by American 


Atlantic Mail 


IGURES on the 

ried on the first regularly 
round trip flight across the Atlantic by 
a Pan American clipper were given 
PopuLtar AVIATION recently by the Post 
Office Department. On the eastbound 
flight between New York and Marseilles, 
France, 134,291 letters were carried; 
54,142 pieces of mail were delivered to 
New York at the end of the westbound 
flight. 
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I’m Through With 


fir 


es is a lot tougl 


ht. I’ve won a few 


Closed- 


Racing! 


by EARL ORTMAN 


as told to Dick Kirschbaum 


Another famous racing pilot 
retires from the field. Here, 
in an exclusive article, he 


tells his reason for quitting. 


s racing to me is a 
k. No, it’s not what you 
a case of cold 

aven’t lost my nerve t’s not 
I feel I ought t juit while I still 
admit 
nging a short ged, heavy-nosed 
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involved. 

Not for 


because | 
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for days a1 lays extolling the 
actually 
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truly the | tory of aviation 
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est advances in 
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und old tert 


have been call America’s No. 2 
ing pilot, and I guess that’s about 
air races but I’ve 
sO many it began to 





shed second in 





ourse 


Most of 
the time I’ve been runner-up to good old 


seem to be a habit—a bad one 
Roscoe Turner who, brilliant blue uni- 
form, diamond wings and all, is honestly 
America’s (or any other nation’s) Num- 
ber One race pilot-and no kidding! I 
finished second in 1936 to Michel De- 
troyat; to Rudy Kling in 1937 and to 
Frank Fuller the same year in the Ben- 


dix. And, as you know, to Roscoe last 
year. “Often a bridesmaid but never a 
bride” seems to have been my history 


around the closed courses of America. 
Although even my worst enemies will 
admit I always gave Roscoe or anybody 
else a hot ride for his money! At least, I 
tried all the way. 

I bring this up to get back to my 
favorite subject (I almost said obsession) 
which is the good closed-course racing 
has done modern aviation. There are 
many opponents to the sport. They say 
it is purely for the thrill-hungry; a catch- 
stunt to fill the grandstands. 
who watch it with bated breath 
hope against hope they may see a trag- 
edy, is their contention. 

Maybe so; but I believe these are in 
the minority. And they can’t do any 
harm by hoping, either for or against. 
The anti-pylon racing group point dour 
fingers at the deaths of Rudy Kling and 
Frank Haines at Miami, among others. 
I have no argument to offer against this; 
I refer back to my contention that the 
road of progress in transportation is 
fraught with casualties. I will say, how- 
ever, that recent legislation by our Pro- 
fessional Racing Pilots Association is 
doing much to halt a recurrence of such 


penny 


T hose 


tragedies. “Sunday pilots” are out, so 
far as we are concerned, in the major 
events. 

Even with all this, these tragedies 
have contributed vitally valuable in- 
formation towards the furtherance of 


safety in flying of all types. More care- 
ful planning of the course and more 
stringent regulation of the pilots is doing 
much to eliminate death due to avoid- 
able accidents 
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Here with his famed 
Marcoux-Bromberg racer. He has quit 


is the author 


racing to take up a career of air- 
Canadian-Colonial. 


line flying for 





Most racing planes cannot be flow: 
the manner of the old time ships. They 
are, at least in most cases, designed for 
ultimate speed. Stability, pilot comfort 
vision, yes even safety, being secondary 
considerations. Naturally, a craft of 
such background must be expected to 
have a few vague notions; to be cranky 
at times and stubborn at best. This 
makes the handling more precise and 
cautious than that of a commercial job 

Steve (“Oshkosh”) Wittman, one of 
the leading race pilots of the country, 
flies according to what is laughingly re 
ferred to among other pilots as the ‘ 
method. In other words, when he lost a 
race because the other ship was speedier 
Steve would whip out a saw and hack 
off a few inches from his wing tips. This 
increased his speed for a while and cer- 
tainly reduced his stability. You've got 
to be a good pilot to handle a job like 
that. But I wouldn't worry about Steve; 
he is tops in his line when it comes to 
flying the jitterbugs. 

After a few years of this sort of trim 
ming down, he found, though, that he'd 
cut off more than he could chew. He 
brought the ship to a lowered efficiency, 
dropping off speed instead of increasing 
it, and making it mush rather than zip 
Lately he has been working towards in- 
creased reliability, although I have had 
no report on his progress. 

We can definitely trace to the little 
racing craft the important item of in- 
creased take-off horsepower ratings for 
commercial transports. Usages in closed 
course racing proved excessive manifold 
pressures could be feasible. Pratt & 
Whitney profited by my use of one of 
their engines for a few years of intense 
racing. They worked it over and then 
released it, in modification, for commer- 
cial use, utilizing the knowledge gained 
on the proving ground of the closed 
course. This is practically the same en- 
gine used by Jackie Cochran in her 
green Beechcraft which showed to such 
good advantage in the 1937 Bendix. The 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The forest patrol pilot must fly into 
fires like this to get supplies through. 


Below is the author just before taking 
off on an emergency flight to a fire. 


$ 


Fire fighters get their supplies these days 


from the air. 


It takes a courageous pilot 


to fly into the teeth of a raging inferno. 


OE was in bad shape. For four hours 
J he had been milling around in the 
smoke over Red Cap trying to dump 
a load of food to a starved ground gang. 
Now his engine had quit cold on him. 
Out of gas and over the toughest spot in 
the Trinity National Forest. 
He was right in the middle of a boiling 


sea of cinder-laden smoke. All land- 
marks were blotted out by the swirling 
stuff. For the last 20 minutes he had 
been on instruments. The altimeter said 
10,000 feet. That was bad, in a country 
full of jagged 9,000-foot-and-more peaks. 

Joe rolled down the cabin window 
and stuck out his snoot. All he got for 
his attempt to pierce the smoke blanket 
was a blast of heat from the fire below. 
He was sitting on a chute, but that was 
no consolation. Either it would catch 
fire in the air from the burning embers 
and drop him like a hot potato or dangle 
him over the fire until he was done to a 
turn 

As quick as the engine started that 
hopeless out-of-gas popping, Joe nosed 
her down and started swearing. He had 
a great vocabulary and here was reason 
to use it. He knew he was in a fix and 
his brand-new airplane was about to go 
bust. He let loose a blue streak in the 
direction of forest fires in general, smoke, 
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trees, 
a crazy business, 
eral. 

Nine thousand five hundred feet the 
altimeter said. Then 9,000. Joe swore on. 

“Blankety blankety blank. We haven't 
hit anything yet anyway,” he bellowed 
For the first time he turned around to 
look at his observer and helper, who hap- 
pened to be the village minister doing 
voluntar duty with the fire patrol. The 
minister was sitting at the back of the 
cabin, quiet as a church. 

Eight thousand five hundred—8,000 
Still a boiling sea of smoke and the aif 
was getting rougher than hell. Seven 
thousand five hundred. It couldn't be 
long now because the valley he took off 
from was 6,500 feet above sea level. 

Seven thousand . . . and then all of a 
sudden—so sudden it stopped Joe's 
swearing—the smoke swished aside like 
a curtain | drawn and there right 
smack in front of him was a little tree 
lined clearing. It was too small to land 
in, but maybe he could save the ship. 
Joe slipped hell out of her, lined her nose 
up with two trees and ducked his head. 
She crackled through the branches, there 
was a ripping noise as the wing sheared 
off and then the cabin, with Joe and the 
minister in it, tumbled into the clearing. 
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For a couple of seconds while the dust 
earing they sat 








Then Joe 
lis swearing and 


silent. 








Karted in again with 

bs he did he turned to the minister. By 
this time the minister was on his knees. 
He looked up at Joe and said meekly: 

“] prayed all the way down. I hope 
tdid some good.” 

Joe thought it over, then replied: 

“I don’t know whether it did any good, 
but it’s a cinch it didn’t do a damned bit 
pf harm.” 

That’s the way witl is forest patrol 
fying, praying may help but it’s a 

won't do any harm. It’s the 
wghest kind of flying and we stick our 

e it plenty, but it’s nice work. 

n old days flying forest patrol 
eant just cruising over the area and 
ot fires, but now we do all kinds 

Last year when the Pacific 

ast was hit by the worst forest fires in 
was the first time the fire fight- 

at the front were fed entirely by 
pped from planes. Each plane 

k care of 2,500 men. We had five 
h ing from dawn to dark. We 


more than 25 tons of food and 
To show how much faster we 
took the mules from four days 
k to return our chutes. 
t of firefighting 
changed completely and has 
red up to the speed of the planes. 
ould travel only 
the food and supplies which 
ight in aboard slow moving pack 
Now with the airplanes deliver- 
goods to the front lines, the 
yreces are able to travel light 
result get to the fire much 
usually before it has had a 
» get going good 
this more widespread use of 
ne has slashed the forest fire 
west. Last year the airplanes 
ited with playing a major part 
hundreds of thousands of acres 
recreation area 
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The U. S. Government bought this specially- 
equipped Stinson for its fire-fighting activities. 





varied. One minute we are wallowing in 
the rough air above the smoke blanket 
spotting “mushrooms” or new fires and 
the next we are diving down through the 
blanket to drop a load of food to the 
fire fighters or some hay and water for 
their mules. A few minutes later we are 
flying an injured man to the hospital or 
rushing an official letter to the nearest 
airmail box. 

For beaucoup excitement there’s noth- 
ing like dear old northern California 
when the summer lightning is shooting 
tongues of flame into the forests and 
new blazes are starting by the dozens 
I’ve seen as many as 400 fires raging at 
once! The smoke covered half the coast 
like a pall. It covered an area 800 miles 
by 200 miles by 2% miles thick. The 
men on the ground were helpless. We 
had to climb to 18,000 feet to get into the 
clear to spot “mushrooms.” These are 
the geysers of smoke that show the loca- 
tion of new fires. They shoot as much 
as a mile above the smoke blanket. It’s 
red hot flying in the stuff. At 11,000 I’ve 
seen it so hot it was just like sitting in 
front of a blast furnace. 

We work out of pocket handkerchief 
fields. Most of them are makeshift run- 
ways slashed out of the woods, barely 
long enough to get off with a load. When 
we ask for more runway they top the 
trees on either end and call it an airport 
expansion program. 

Many of the fields are one-shot affairs. 
The way in is the way out. There is no 
pouring the coal to her and going around 
again if we overshoot. One field we 
have to spiral down into a canyon and 
pull up over a ridge to get into it. Get- 
ting out calls for some of that praying. 
All of the time we are hanging on a 
single motor that usually is sadly neg- 
lected because at the end of the day we 
are too tired to give it more attention 
than a fast once-over. 

Here’s how a day goes when the light- 
ning has the fire fighters and the flyers 
on the run (and, incidentally, don’t let 
(Continued on page 78) 


These men look to the airplane to bring 


them food and, sometimes even save lives. 


This is what a forest looks like after 
a fire was seen too late to be stopped. 
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The COUNTRY DOCTOR TAKE; 


by BETTY L. McKELVEY 


Presenting another humane use to which the airplane 
is being put. This is the story of a modern small- 
town doctor who has made his airplane all-important. 


RADITIONALLY, the country 
doctor races the stork in a battered 
buggy. In practice, he usually trav- 

els in a knock-about automobile. One 
midwestern small-town physician, how- 
ever, defies both tradition and practice 
by taking to the air 
Men of medicine 
transported by air to scenes of disaster, 


nave orter peen 


but the number of doctors who regularly 
land their planes in their patients’ “back 
yards” of a morning is still decidedly 


limited. 
Dr. Daniel E. Dorchester of Sturgeon 





Bay, Wisconsin, is although he 
would scoff at the idea—something of 
a modern pioneer It was merely an 
accident, he says, that he started t 
make regular calls on Washington Island 


patients by plane 

It is amusing, incidentally, that Wash- 
ington Island should be the testing 
ground for this most modern of experi- 


ments. Although it would be unfair 
to call the island unprogressive, tourists 
who visit it from time to time during 
the summer often call it “quaint.”” Some 
of the residents of the self-contained 
little Icelandic community, a dot of land 
in Lake Michigan a few north 
of the Door county peninsula, have never 
from their native shores. 
They are primarily quiet folk, 
islanders, whose lived on 
the island for generations. Three churches, 
four four general two 
gas stations and the once-a-week movie 
form the nucleus of and 
business life of the community 

Stories about the conservative qualities 
of the islanders are stock 
northern Wisconsin 

There was, for example, that man who 
had never train. Taken to the 
hospital in Sturgeon Bay for observation, 
he decided to go to see what a railway 


miles 
been away 


these 


families have 


schools, stores, 


recreational 


gossip in 


seen a 


Below is an aerial view of Washington Island. The circle indicates the little field 
used by Dr. Dorchester. The islanders recently established it as a regular airport. 


If it weren't for his airplane, Dr 


Dorchester would have to travel to the island 
aboard slow-moving ferries. By flying, he has cut traveling time to a mere fraction. 





engine actually looked like, while in town 

“Well, did you see it? Did you climb 
up in the cab?” he was asked on his 
return from the railroad yards. 

“No,” 
looked at it from a distance. 
I'll go back and go up close.” 

In many ways, the island is primitive, 
For example, there is no electricity, ex 
cept for that generated in a few private 
home plants. In one afternoon, Dr. Dor. 
chester he took out nine pairs of 
tonsils and adenoids. With no electricity, 
he was unable to employ the usual suc. 


just 
‘Tomorrow 


he answered casually, “I 


says, 


tion equipment for keeping the throat 
clear. He never knows what unusual 
medical or surgical problems will turn 
up next. 

“I was certainly tired at the end of 
that day,” he says cheerfully, in the 


manner of one who enjoys his work, 

Dr. Dorchester, in contrast to the 
island he very modern. His 
interest in flying is probably second only 


serves, is 


to his absorption in recent developments 
and in the work of the small 
equipped hospital with 


in medicine 
but 
which he 


splendid \ 
s closely associated. 

In 1931, when the cheerful, rangy 
young man took his M.D. degree and 
started a Sturgeon Bay practice, he prob 
ably that ten years 
he would be making calls by plane. He 
t flying lesson in April of 


had no idea within 


took his 


1937, and in the fall of the same year, 
he received his pilot’s license (he holds 
private license No. 39392 today) 


One of the founders of the Cherryland 


chapter of the National Aeronautical 
Association in Door county, he uses 32 
new Aeronca 65 h.p. Chief which flies & 
m.p.h. 


started his regular plane 
little island by 
ago one of his 


The doctor 
trips to the isolated 
chance \ months 
surgical patients, who lives on the island 
go home from 


rew 


became very anxious to 
the hospital 
“All right,” 


if you 


said the doctor, “go home 


wish. I like to fly and the island 


Here is Dr. Dorchester in his “office” 


in a Washington Island summer resort. 
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about 50 miles from here. I'll 
Chursday, my day off, and fix the 


arrived for his 
he found not only 
several of the man’s 
for The island, it 
oped, for all its 800 permanent and 


Dorchester 
mmuting” case, 
but 


ls, waiting 


yatient 
him 


extra summer residents, had no 
D.” They would not let the doctor 
itil he had promised to come again, 
is next “day off.” The next Thurs- 
when his little plane hummed down 


day 


+ 
Ole 


ne ¢« 
cne 
pati 
ng 
len steps. 

recent 


wor 
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twee! 
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room, the porch 


ct anything 


nsula and arrived at 





was sO heavy 


the sky, a still larger group awaited 
at his “office” at one of the older 
ts. Now, many weeks later, the 


fairly buzzes with activity on that 
week and Dr. Dor- 


afternoon each 


ter can scarcely take care of all the 
nts who throng the 


1¢ 


makeshift wait- 
and the unpainted 


and typical—trip to 

patients and pulled 
teeth between 1:30 and 5:30. He 
knows what will turn up. He must 
and be a man of all 
[he most rapid non-airplane jour- 
made to the island 


one 


the doctor ever 


five hours, round trip. Shortly after 


lock one evening he received a call 
the island that a ruptured appendix 
awaiting his attention. He left 


Bay at 9:30 by car, met the 


t Guard boat from Plum Island by 
rrangement at the Newport landing 
e east side of the Door county 


the home of the 
man in hour and 50 minutes. 
trip, made in the dark through a 
sea and a snowstorm, was diffi- 
were channel lights be- 
island and mainland and the 
iat On one occasion 
ympass turned completely over. 
ntrast this, Dr. Dorchester suggests, 
i he made by plane a few 
ago. He received a call from the 
asking him to hurry over to de- 
1 baby. Exactly two hours from 


one 


here no 


the 





trip 


This is the resort used by Dr. Dorchester during his flying visits to 
Washington Island. He can be consulted here every Thursday. 
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Dr. Dorchester owns a 65 h.p. Aeronca, sometimes flies Washington Island patients 
to a hospital on the mainland. He is one of the leading private flyers in that area. 


that time he was back in Sturgeon Bay 
again, with the trip over and back com- 
pleted and the baby delivered. 

The necessity of speedy transportation 
in many medical and surgical cases is 
well-known. Dr. Dorchester points out 
how important the airplane can be in 
such a case. Some time ago a boy was 
accidentally shot on Washington Island. 
An hour later, after a plane trip, he was 
on the operating table in Escanaba, 
Mich. Delay would have caused serious 
complications, the Escanaba physician in 
charge stated. “The boy owes his life 
to the plane,” avers Dr. Dorchester 
firmly. 

At least one recent mid-winter island 
tragedy, he says, could have been avoided 
had a plane been available. The patient 
in this case also had a ruptured appendix 
and, since phone lines were down be- 
tween the island and Sturgeon Bay, a 
group of islanders on their own initiative 
decided to transport the man out by 
sleigh a quarter of a mile from shore, to 
a point where the Coast Guard boat from 
Plum Island could pick him up. ““Death’s 





Door,” a tricky, current-torn stretch be 
tween the island and the mainland, was 
crossed in a 50-mile gale. At Newport, a 
sleigh met the exhausted party and, at 
Ellison Bay, snow plows and an am- 
bulance took over transportation 

The man died shortly after his 11 
o'clock arrival in Sturgeon Bay that 
night. And no wonder, after such a trip. 

“That death,” says Dr. Dorchester, 
“was certainly unnecessary. Had 
of the illness been sent here and had | 
had access to a plane the weather that 
day would have permitted a 1 o'clock 
take-off from Sturgeon Bay. I would 
have arrived on the island at 1:30 for an 
immediate operation.” 

He is enthusiastic about the possibility 
of medical service to the island by air 
during the wintertime and he plans to 
give such service during the cold months 
this year. The jolting and shaking of the 
boat and snow plow method of trans- 
porting patients during the winter can 
be avoided, in many cases, by the use of 
a plane and it is possible that the doctor 
is looking forward to the possibility of 


word 


The makeshift office now buzzes with activity once a week. 
Patients usually throng a waiting room, porch and steps. 
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Dr. Dorchester already has saved lives through the speedy use of his airplane. 
Here he bids one of his patients goodbye before taking off for Sturgeon Bay. 


regular ambulance plane service in his 
vicinity in the future. Such a plane 
would be very useful to the island, es- 
pecially during the ice crack-up in the 
spring when planes are nearly the only 
means of transportation available. The 
doctor cites a case: 

One day a short time ago a call came 
in from the island late in the afternoon 
“A man dove into only a foot of water 
out here. Better come right away. His 
neck seems to be broken.” A few in- 
struments in his bag, a quick call to the 
airport, and Dr. Dorchester was on his 
way. Arriving on the island he found it 
necessary to transport the patient to the 
mainland but was unable to do so in the 
lightplane. So the man was fastened 
onto an ironing board with weights and 
braces for a speedboat trip. This would 
have been an excellent spot for use of 
an ambulance plane. 

It was on this trip that the doctor 
made his first solo flight in the dark. By 
the time the patient was on his way, it 
was about 8:30 and very dark and Dr. 
Dorchester found himself in a predica- 
ment. Faced with the necessity of get- 
ting his plane back to the mainland safely 
and of taking care of his patient on the 
mainland as well, he phoned his former 
instructor in Sturgeon Bay. 

“I’m flying over from the island. How 
can you mark the airport there for a 
landing?” he asked. 

The arrangements were made. Two 
cars were parked on either side of the 
approach to the runway with their lights 
on. Two other cars, with lights point- 
ing outward to avoid glare, were placed 
at the far end of the same runway. 

“I took off from the field at the island 
in pitch dark,” he explains, “using a 
small flashlight from my nose and throat 
set to watch the instruments. I flew 
over at about 1,000 feet and made the 


landing at Sturgeon Bay, with only a 
few bounces, at 9:15.” 

The doctor has some choice tales to 
tell of his own trips to the island and 
those made by his uncle, Dr. Gustave 
Egeland, who served the island many 
years ago. Most of these stories cer- 
tainly point up the advantages of air- 
plane travel. Dr. Egeland often crossed 
on the ice, from mainland to island, in 
early spring, when the condition of the 
ice was uncertain and when he was forced 
to jump great cracks, four and five feet 
across, to save his own life. He crossed 
the “door” in boats when great waves 
washed over the battend-down-hatches 
and froze them down so solidly that it 
was necessary to chop a hatchway open 
to permit the physician to leave the boat. 

Dr. Dorchester himself recalls one trip 
he made in a fishing tug two years ago, 
when the sea was so high he was thrown 
down a hatchway from a ladder and 
nearly rolled into the engine machinery. 

“The trip was somewhat complicated 
by a variety of odors,” he says reminis- 
cently. “There was the diesel engine 
smell, to say nothing of the varied per- 
fumes of a smoking wood stove and 100 
boxes of fish. Most of the passengers 
were seasick. A very bad trip.” A long 
one, too, nothing like the brief air jaunts. 

The island’s regular transportation 
facility, a ferry boat which makes two 
round trips a day, may be satisfactory 
for tourists and permanent residents but 
for a physician it falls short of necessity. 
Besides, the ferry in bad weather may 
land either at Gills Rock (the regular 
dock) or at Newport on the east shore, 
some miles away. This element of uncer- 
tainty adds to the hazards for the doctor. 

Dr. Dorchester is interested in flying 
not only for its practical connection with 
his own work, but for its general future 
in Door county. He has been one of 


the most active workers in the Cher 

land chapter of the National Aeronautic 
association, in the county, and is its fir 
and present president. The chapter w 
formed only this year, in February, wi 
a membership of 25. Since that ti 

membership has increased to 71, makin 
it the largest chapter in the state q 
Wisconsin. Although the county boar 
refused to appropriate money for an ai 
port, the club rented a field of 140 acre 

The airport, it is interesting to note 
was made ready in two and a half da 
for the cherry blossom festival lag 
spring. Members met even in the evenin 
to clear away stones and smooth t 
landing field. Dr. Dorchester was on 
of the most enthusiastic workers. 

One day he started out for the offie 
but ran out to the airport early in th 
morning “just to see how things wel 
coming along.” He rode a tractor all day 

Washington Island is proud of its fl 
ing physician and surgeon. It is an us 
written law that whoever sees the dog 
tor’s plane land must go to the airpo 
which is five miles from nowhere, to t 
him wherever he wants to go. On 
recent trip, it was a small farm trug 
which came to the rescue. : 

“Hello!” said the farmer. “I was j 
going down the road to pick up a pi 
but if you and your friend want to he 
in I'll take you wherever you want to @ 
first.” The only available space was thi 
reserved for the pig. The doctor and ij 
friend took it. 

Just last week the Washington Islag 
township bought the airport at a cost 
them of nearly $2,000. Few thought th 
proposal would go through. What 
the deciding factor that made those han 
headed and conservative farm folk tu 
over such a large part of their none-ta 
large public funds for such a scheme? 

“Dr. Dorchester flies,” one of th 
explains it,” and he’s saved several li 
over here during the last few years. 
want him to have that airport.” 

Island folk are anxious to coopera 
in the new plans. A woman who ow 
land adjoining the new airport was 
first hesitant about cutting down sof 
trees which were a hazard to planes 
they landed. The doctor took her for 
ride in the plane, showed her just w 
the trees were a menace. She agreed 
have them cut. 

There is nearly always a crowd 
greet Dr. Dorchester and to wave goo 
bye to him as he leaves. 

“You'll be back next Thursday, wa 
you, doctor?” the island folk 
anxiously, as he packs up his kit. 
group watches him interestedly as 
folds his long legs into the little cockp 
as he warms up the motor of his plane 

The islanders want medical servi 
of course, but almost as much, it wo 
seem, they enjoy watching for the pla 
“It’s the day for the doctor to com 
they say. “Wonder how the weather i 
And they go out and peer at the sky 
worry about rough weather. 

There may be people on the is 
who have never left it, who have yet 
see their first train. But the doctor cof 


by plane. 
END 
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These Randolph Field trainers were caught by an 


alert cameraman during formation flight practice. 





The passenger agent must be ever watchful that each 
passenger is correctly ticketed before boarding plane. 
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Short of doing the actual flying, the passenger agent assumes 
all responsibility for his passengers and keeps them satisfied. 


Man of a Thousand 
Headaches 


Edward J. Doherty 


OU made your reservation, bought 
your ticket, and boarded the plane 
feeling that it’s quite a wonderful 
thing, flying. Your dwelt for a 
while on the romance of taking off into 
the air and the glamour of the people 
who make their living by flying. The 
chances are one in ten you never for a 
minute wondered who was the organizer 
of your flight; whose work made it pos- 
sible for 20 people to get together with 
a bag or two of mail and soar across the 
country on a regular schedule. 
Let’s forget the romance of flying for 
a while and take a look at the individual 
flight. Let’s proceed from the abstract 


mind 


By EDWARD 


to the specific. We'll see who makes 
it possible for you to settle comfortably 
in a flying lounge chair and feel safe; 
freed of the worries about your luggage 
and other details attendant upon travel- 
ing that plague businessmen. 

When you made your reservation a 
trafic clerk wrote your name opposite 
the seat number on your flight, to make 
sure the wouldn’t be sold again. 
Chances are the traffic department 
wanted to deliver your ticket, but you 
said no you would pick it up at the air- 
port. Your contact with the traffic de- 
partment From that point on 
you were the problem of the operations 


seat 


ended 


personnel 

Specifically, the passenger agent as- 
sumed all further responsibility for your 
trip, short of flying you. When you 
appeared at the airport 15 minutes before 
the plane was scheduled to take off, you 
purchased a ticket from the passenger 
agent. He asked your name, weight and 
another question or two, and you 
boarded the plane and were off on a 
trip. You didn’t pay much attention to 
the passenger agent, although he took 
a good look at you. 

He saw four things: a sort of 
toward whom he acted as host; a sum 
of money which, multiplied a number 


guest 


J. DOHERTY 


mean a bonus next 
170 pounds just be- 
gravity; a possible 


of times, might 
Christmas; 
hind the center of 
“problem child”. 

Contrary to little opinion the 
public has of the passenger agent, he is 
not simply a ticket salesman. He is the 
man who undertakes to weave many 
dangling ends into a flight. When the 
traffic department books a passenger; 
when the post office gathers together a 
sack of air mail; when the Railway 
Express Agency has a piece of express— 
then the passenger agent steps in and 
combines them all and, with a minimum 
of fanfare and a maximum of rules and 
regulations, loads them onto an airplane 
and creates a flight. 

He is a man of a thousand headaches, 
and each has its separate remedy. He 
is trouble-shooter, contact man, detail- 
seeker, brunt-bearer and front. He is 
that vague step between executive and 
office boy upon whom the bulk of the 
You didn’t notice him when 
he checked you in for the flight. But 
after the when you discovered 
you couldn’t see anything from your seat, 
whom did you berate? Your hostess? 
Not that pretty little girl. Did you call 
the traffic office, who assigned the seat 
to you? Did you write the president? 


about 


what 


work falls. 


takeoff 
























































During the half-hour preceding the departure of a flight the passenger agent must 
seat passengers, distribute cargo through ship and make out several required forms. 


. He must know enough about the reading 


of weather maps to chart its trends .. . 

exhaling personality and trying to sell 
that intangible quality that is so impor 
tant to an airline’s popularity: Service 
Between penciled stabs at the manifest, 
the agent is pestered with such questions 


thankless job, he is the passenger agent. He as, “Can I send a telegram here?”, “Can 


lf any airline employee has a 


P a . my husband look through the plane be- 
is responsible for a ship s loading and must fore we go?”, “Have you ordered spe 


cial food for the baby?”, “How is the 


clean up a hundred and one details before weather?” 
He’s been issuing insurance policies, 
the plane departs. And he daren’t be late. keeping tabs with the post office and ex- 
press agency on weights of mail and ex- 
F press and checking with traffic to ascer- 
tain whether this passenger is going to 
appear at the last minute or whether he 














lid not. You sought out a passen tickets will be required. He orders news- will “no show” and cause the plane to 
next ger agent at the next stop and bawled papers, prepares the manifests for cargo go out with an empty seat. He has been 
t be- ell out of him. and passengers and, tentatively, decides supplying weather information, reassur- 
ssible If he was a good passenger agent he how he will load the plane to give it ing men and women making their first 
arranged something for you, and you perfect balance, using his estimated fig- airplane trips, instructing the cargo crew 
1 the finished the rest of the flight happy. If ures. Later when he has all the weights, pow to load the cargo so that stations 
he is your anger did not fizzle out on solution he will check the loading to be sure the en route will have a minimum of trouble 
is the of your problem, then you are a “prob- plane is neither nose- nor tail-heavy. removing their quota of bags and mail. 
many lem child”, the chronic grouch of every By this time, passengers are arriving He has been answering the telephone | 
n the flight. Passenger agents are built to and the actual departure is some 15 or and trying to keep his mind on the big | 
nger; stand almost anything—or they aren’t 20 minutes in the future. The checking- problem of getting the flight out with all 
her a passenger agents. But the persistent in begins. Few passengers realize how forms in order and without delay. If 
ilway snarler is frequently the last straw on a_ important this process is to the airlines. there are many passengers, the task is | 
ess— } ly-loaded back It entails the sale of tickets, the securing prodigious, not because any of the jobs | 
) and Ithough the range of responsibilities of all full names, connection information, are hard, but because there are so many | 
imum a passenger agent holds varies in con- weights of passengers and baggage and _ details that must be right. | 
s and verse proportion with the size of his sta~ the number of pieces of luggage for On the technical side, the passenger | 
plane tion, it is never light. In dispatching a each. The latter information is to en- agent must be an expert on tickets and 
pla his first job is to estimate the able stations along the line to remove rates, a short study of which will con- 
iches, ad; that is, decide approximately how the correct number of bags; it’s insur- yince anybody that it is a risky and | 
: He many passengers the flight will have,the ance that your bag won't be in San Fran- highly technical subject. He must know 
etail- veight of the mail and express, baggage cisco when you deplane at Boston. It is enough about the reading of weather 
le is and company material and thereby de- also necessary to find out whether the maps and Government weather sequences 
and termine how much gas may be carried passengers want transportation from the to be able to chart trends in the weather. | 
f the The pilot and dispatcher huddle over airport to the city proper at their desti- Passengers ask many questions on this 
when this figure and decide whether it allows nations. Some airlines request passen- subject, and all must be answered satis- 
But enough fuel. If not, off comes cargo. gers’ addresses for mailing lists, for re- factorily. The walking encyclopedia can 
vered Normally, the passenger agent is free to turning lost and found items, etc. also give intelligent answers to questions 
seat, proceed with getting the flight ready. Meanwhile, it has taken several min- concerning the construction of planes, 
tess He orders food and makes up tickets in utes to check in each passenger and tag. their operation, maintenance and theory 
= advance, if he has enough information his baggage. During these very few of flight. He knows all about the scenic 
sea ] 





available to determine what type of minutes the passenger agent has been beauties of the routes and can give an- 





dent? 








The passenger agent always is on hand to greet the incoming airliner. If there are 


complaints the passenger usually blames him. Yet he must be a careful diplomat. 


swers about hotel accommodations at 
principal stopping points 

Eventually the plane is loaded. Pas 
senger agents are frequently so busy 
during the half-hour preceding the de 
parture of a flight that they can remem- 
ber only disconnected portions of the 
things they have done and the state 
ments they have made 

The passengers are seated. The mail 
express and baggage have been distrib 
uted through the cargo tments 


compar 


Two mail forms, an express form, carg 
and passenger manifests are completed, 
in addition to several other weight ad 


denda and the flight is dispatched 

And if it is completed so easily, he 
draws a deep breath, for that is only 
routine! Efficiency in this job is meas- 
ured by the clock, and through the mind 
of the passenger agent ever runs a pic 
ture of the second hand inexorably mov- 
ing toward the minute 

Minutes must be budgeted hike dol- 
lars. Nothing that will save time escapes 
the attention of conscientious passenger 
agents. One discovered he took off his 
hat and ran his hand through his hair 
absently before checking in each passen- 
ger. That habit was soon overcome. He 
probably wasted a sixth of a second at 
least on every customer 

If the weather goes haywire and the 
flight will pass over one or more sta- 
tions, there are passengers to train. Anger 
to be assuaged. Minutes that squirm out 
ge or- 
tele- 


of reach in the writing of exch 
ders. Seconds that go through t 
phone getting rail space. A passenger 
misplaces his coat. “You won't let the 
plane go without me, will you?” The 
second hand never wavers as the coat is 
sought. “Hold it, fellow, while I make 
a short ’phone call.” A delay report to 
be written. How to explain it? 
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Trouble, the unexpected, jeers from 
all angles. Little troubles. Things a 
passenger never thinks of. A last fond 
good-bye, multiplied by 20. The sun 
shining at four o'clock, fog rolling in at 
4:30, ceiling and visibility dropping fast 
as the second hand covers the dial. It'll 
take super-speed to get the flight out 
before the field is below limits. Pray 
nobody will want a six-stub ticket to 
Seattle. 

While the passengers wait for sched- 
ule, they never guess the trepidation of 

agent over the little 
things. The fear somebody will want to 
get a book from a bag already stowed in 
the plane. The fear there'll be a time- 
destroying fight over excess, or some- 
body will show up with a dog and no 
container for it 

Long ago the passenger agent became 
resigned to the fact he was to catch all 
the abuse and little of the glory. It is a 
curious fact that complaints are usually 
laid at the feet of those who are neither 
responsible for them nor able to do any- 
thing to remedy their source. One day a 
passenger rushed off a delayed flight, 
grabbed a passenger agent by the lapels 
and snarled, “You brought me in late. 
You hold the train for me!” He held the 
train. 

Through their peculiar relation to pas- 
sengers, the passenger agents fulfill this 
function for the airlines. If Mr. Nasty 
misses the coach in the city and spends 
four times as much as he should by 
taking a taxi, does he blame himself for 
being late? No, it’s the passenger agent's 
fault. When the dispatcher refuses to 
hold for a connection, does he stand up 
under the abuse? No, the innocent agent 
finds it his problem to convince the pas- 
senger the most good was done for the 
greatest number of customers 


the passenger 





That, in a nutshell, is the raison d’etre 
for the passenger agent. It is important 
to know about airplanes, weather, load- 
ing, schedules, ticketing. Your ace fixer 
knows federal laws, company regula- 
tions and flying practice inside out. He’s 
a perambulating information booth, a 
demon of patience. But if he can’t deal 
with passengers, make them happy and 
comfortable and satisfied no matter how 
deeply they feel themselves wronged, he 
never rises above a clerkship. 

Barring the hostesses, who go a long 
way toward making a trip pleasant but 
who don’t actually do business with pas- 
sengers, the passenger agents are the 
only airline personnel who come in con- 
tact with all the passengers. Especially 
when the weather socks in and cancels a 
flight, or when a delay is unavoidable, or 
when any sort of trouble upsets routine, 
the passenger agent is the representa- 
tive of the company through whom the 
passengers have all their dealings. 

An outstanding passenger agent can 
handle a cancellation with such diplo- 
macy the passengers are more impressed 
with the service than if they had had a 
normal trip. But let the inexperienced 
or tactless man try to handle a group of 
20 disgruntled men and women, and 20 
customers can be forever lost to the 
company and to air transportation. 

The most frequent cause of dissatis- 
faction is the charge for excess baggage. 
On domestic airlines the baggage allow- 
ance per passenger is set at 40 pounds. 
The majority of people get along nicely 
on less. Forty pounds is a big suitcase 
carrying two suits, plenty of shirts, un- 
derwear, shoes and accessories and even 
a typewriter. It is an allowance calcu- 
lated to satisfy more than modest re- 
quirements and yet give some assurance 
the planes won't be loaded beyond their 
useful capacity with luggage 

So it is a federal law of the CAA that 
a maximum of 40 pounds may be carried 
free on each ticket. To allow more is 
But passengers insist on tak- 
ing more and stubbornly refuse to pay 
charges or understand why they cannot 
be waived. Every day every passenger 
agent tactfully excess 
charges without alienating the passen- 


unlawfu 


must collect 
gers’ affection 

There are scores of such laws that 
must be observed faithfully, which air 
travelers unreasonably disregard. They 
fight over carrying pets in the cabin. 
They insist on taking bottles aboard with 
them, even though a pilot can lose his 
license by flying an intoxicated passen- 
ger. They fight for their right to smoke 
cigars, though the rest of the passengers 
are sick as a result. They solemnly swear 
that a lower berth was confirmed, when 
all records available 
when the reservations were made. 

The happy solution for all such prob- 
lems is the job of the passenger agent. 
He works for people who instinctively 
dislike him because they know he will 
have the last say, no matter how nice he 
is about it. He is snubbed by the proud 
and treated as a menial by the haughty. 
Only when he has a favor to bestow is 
he given the status of an equal. He is 
(Continued on page 89) 
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This is Dale M. Riblet (left) with Clare 
Bunch, head of the Monocoupe Corporation. 





t's a story of determination and 
rage you want—dogged, unswerv 
unrelenting determination and 
hing « age, even in the face of 
st cert failure—then we'll give 
e story of Dale M. Riblet. 
have heard plenty about the out- 


¥ 1 airplane pilots—Wiley 
Lowell Yerex and the others; and 


ave heard about the one-legged 
Benny Howard, Major Alexander 
Seversky and Harold Elliott; and now 
| hear about probably the nation’s 
utstanding one-armed airplane 

I ale M let 


with 2,200 
everything that 


nt pilot, too 


R l safe all urs nm 


rom the tiny single-seaters to the 
g multi-engined liners recorded in his 
ok, despite the empty coat sleeve 
] 1 eifecll . . 
dangles pitifully at his side. 
let may not be the country’s oldest 


best air pilot, but he certainly is one 


iarkable pilots, and one of 


Riblet recently bought a rebuilt Loening amphibian like this and uses 
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This is the story of a one-armed man who was deter- 
mined he was going to fly—and did. Today he's a 
veteran airman with 2,200 hours and his own ship. 


the best known as a pilot’s pilot wherever 
men fly. He probably is the biggest and 
most persistent and long-lived headache 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and its 
predecessor, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, has ever known. For how can 
you license a one-armed man, a chap 
with his empty sleeve showing up so 
conspicuously, to pilot an airplane filled 
with passengers—and yet how can you 
withhold a license from such a guy who 
can fly as surely and faultlessly as the 
best inspector in the field and who won't 
take no for an answer? 

Dale M. Riblet’s story is one of per- 
sistence, determination and courage from 
the beginning. It took plenty of per- 
sistence, determination and courage to 
build up his sizeable and prosperous 
wholesale oil and gasoline company 
(which does business throughout eastern 
Ohio) from a single gasoline filling sta- 
tion in Youngstown, Ohio; and it took 
plenty of persistence, determination and 
courage to learn to fly and to continue 
to fly for over a dozen years, despite a 
skeptical public and an unsympathetic 


and hostile aeronautical regulation board 

But he persisted and won and today 
he is regarded as an outstanding busi- 
nessman and one of Ohio’s best airplane 


pilots. Riblet, as a youngster, first 
dreamed of flying when Orville and 
Wilbur Wright still were known in Ohio 
as “those crazy cranks, the Wright broth- 
ers.” Riblet got wildly enthusiastic about 
the first pusher plane he saw—and talked 
incessantly about learning to fly. Then 
one day a threshing machine in his fath- 
er’s barn accidentally caught his cloth- 
ing, whirled him about a couple of times, 
jerked off all his clothing and threw him 
into a corner, a quivering, bleeding, un- 
conscious heap. At a hospital the doctors 
despaired of his life. His one arm was 


broken in two places; and the other 
was gone, jerked out of its shoulder 
socket. 


Well, he lived. 

“Too bad,” bemoaned a caller at his 
hospital bedside. “Now you can’t fly. 
Who ever heard of a one-armed flyer?” 

Riblet flew into a rage. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Exponents of the wooden airplane hold much hope for the geodetic-type ship which uses thin wood 
strips in the manner shown above. Wood has many advantages over metal, does not suffer fatigue. 
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S THE 
WOODEN 
AIRPLANE 
DOOMED? 


by 
LESLIE LONG 








The all-wood airplane is 
a rarity in the U. S. today. 
Whether the complete re- 
versal to metal is justified 


is questioned by the author. 


OR those of us who, as it were, sort 
of grew up with the airplane, a 
tragic thing is taking place. Whether 
we like it or not, our old, tried and true 
friend, the airplane, is being 
relegated to the forgotten 
things. Until very recent years to think 
of airplanes was to think of 


wooden 
limbo of 


wood, es- 


pecially spruce, but today the tendency 
is all toward metal. A recent issue of this 
magazine contained an article which 
states: we may soon reach a time 


when all aircraft will be built of metal.” 
being told of 
planes and 


On every hand we are 
more and better all metal 
those of us who still believe in the vir- 
tues of wood feel that they are not doing 
right by our Nell 

In this article we propose to bring 
forth some of the pros and cons in refer- 
ence to both wood and metals for use in 
the aircraft industry. We shall especially 
try to show that in abandoning wood in 
favor of metal, the designers of our mod- 
ern aircraft may be overlooking some- 
thing of value. We shall also try to point 
out a condition that certainly should re- 
ceive more attention than it does 

The trend toward all metal airplanes 
is of course typical of American business 
methods. “Quantity production” is the 
ultimate goal of our manufacturers and 
it so happens that metal has lent itself 
far better to the construction of modern 
aircraft than has wood. The result has 
been satisfactory so far as quantity goes. 
The great punches and drop hammers 
are beginning to roll out airplanes much 
as automobiles are born. The industry 
claps its hands and smiles approval, as 
well it may. But after all there is always 
the other side to any subject. 

It should be significant that from the 
earliest tottery beginnings airplanes have 
been made partly or wholly of wood. To 
this day, the majority of engineers out- 
side this country still use it, so it must 
have virtues. Granting, however, that it 
is being supplanted by its younger rival. 
It might be well to look at some of the 
advantages and shortcomings of both. 

In its favor metal has outstanding 
characteristics. It is always available 
and the supply is unlimited. It is highly 





uniform in its physical characteristics, a 
vastly important feature. Most impor- 
tant of all, it lends itself easily to fabrica- 
tion. It may be stamped, punched, 
forged, bolted, riveted or welded. In 
short, it is ideally suited to machine 
methods of construction. 

Against it are many shortcomings. 
One of the greatest of these is the con 
dition known as fatigue, or crystalliza- 
tion. It is the writer’s belief that more 
than 75 per cent of structural failures in 
metal aircraft are due to this weakness 
is no known cure, aside from 

Corrosion is another 
Some of the modern 
alloys are subject to this 
trouble and can be useful only 
through complicated and costly protec- 
tive methods. As to cost, metal is far 
expensive than beam for 
beam, strut for strut. 

From the practical public standpoint, 
the greatest disadvantage of the all metal 
airplane is the factor of replacement and 
repair. An airplane is a comparatively 
frail structure and from the time it 
makes its test hop until it makes its final 
flight, is subject to a bewildering variety 
of accidents. Accidents usually call for 
repairs and it is here that the all metal 
airplane shows to disadvantage. Like 
Humpty-Dumpty, the all metal airplane 
is hard to put together again. Com- 
ponent parts are apt to be frail and once 
broken or deformed must be discarded. 
Airplanes have reached such a size it 
has been found cheaper to abandon them 
in case of serious breakage. They are 
too large to move and cannot be repaired 
on the spot because of the specialized 
material and machinery required. That 
certainly is not good economy. Repairs 
to the smaller ships must nearly always 
be made at the factory, and that also 
costs heavily 

Wood is, of course, entirely free from 
fatigue troubles. That is one reason why 
the wooden propeller is still in such high 
favor and why there is always a feeling 
of added security about wooden struc- 
tures. Wood does not deform in the true 
It either bends or breaks under 


and there 
constant vigilance. 
serious problem. 
notoriously 
made 
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sense. 
stress and has a high degree of recovery. 
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The stately tree being felled above is a spruce, the heart of the wooden airplane. 


Large exports of this valuable lumber have caused alarm among wood-plane users. 
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made anywhere. The 
can make prompt 
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ay be bolted or riveted, 
must be joined by cumbersome 
gs, which at best do not develop the 
strength of the member. In the 
when wood structures were usually 
1 on truss systems such as the War- 
Pratt, this problem was serious. 

y, with the introduction of new 


as the geodetic sys- 
ld problem has been 
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e, both body and 
large number of 
rying only a small 
here are no highly 
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f a comparatively 
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ld its shape 


Ss as double re 


ructures 
ther interesting scheme is being 

In this, a ture similar to the 
tic is built up of light wood and 
vered with a plastic. 
to reinforcing con- 


ympletely « 


esult is similar 


with steel mesh. The plastic pro- 
and binds the wood and the wood 

ts cracking in the plastic. It 
seem to be an ideal method. For 
stressed parts a process has been 

ut by which the wood is thor- 

x impregnated with a _ resinous 


plastic. The result is impervious to 
moisture, 100 per cent stronger than be- 
fore and may be machined like metal. It 
has given highly promising results when 
used for the blades of variable pitch 
propellers. 

Contrary to popular belief, these new 
methods are adapted to rapid construc- 
tion. The geodetic, for example, is 
adaptable to moulding. The lattices are 
placed in a form, glue is applied and the 
whole dried by heated compressed air in 
a bag. Thus an entire structure may be 
completed within an hour. Considering 
the speed and the negligible cost of ma- 
terial the system certainly should appeal 
to manufacturers. 

America stands almost alone in its in- 
sistence on metal aircraft. European en- 
gineers have always favored wood and 
no one can deny that they have suc- 
ceeded with it. It is only the success of 
the American all-metal type that has 
forced them to undertake a _ certain 
amount of metal construction and they 
still like wood partly, no doubt, because 
of the economy factor. Their private- 
owner, all-wood ships are second to none 
and it will be recalled that Colonel Lind- 
bergh chose one of them for his personal 
use while in Europe. This writer believes 
that if some American manufacturer will 
place a good, all-wood light ship on the 
market he will find a ready and willing 
market. He would at least start with 
the good wishes of the repair men, as 
well as a price advantage that might be 
hard to compete with. 

There is one final point that should be 
brought up here. If this country were to 
be involved in a protracted war there 
would be an immediate and insatiable 
demand for military aircraft. With the 
highly specialized machine construction 
now coming into universal use the na- 
tion’s aircraft output would be no more 
than the existing factories could produce. 
The complicated, specialized machinery 
could not be duplicated at a moment’s 
notice. Further, there is the factor of 
the rapid obsolesence of such machinery, 
so the so-called “shadow factory” system 
would hardly be practical. 

(Continued on page 80) 















































The true airplane spruce takes hundreds 
of years to grow, even then is selected. 


These are spruce logs going down to the 


mill. They will be cut up for plane use. 





Careful inspection and weeding-out of 


airplane spruce is an important job. 


Below is selected spruce after going 
through the saw mill. This wood is costly. 



















LIVE 
LOAD 


By ROBERT A. WINSTON 





Navy fighters, far out to sea, with no 
refuge other than their home carrier. 





“Motors roar to life, ships taxi for- 


ward and take off. The mission is on... 
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GREAT many people have the 

mistaken impression that the job 

of a Naval aviator in peacetime 
is a pretty soft snap, playing at war now 
and then, flying a few hours a day and 
living the Life of Riley at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

At first glance this might appear to be 
the case. Fatal accidents have become 
so infrequent, due to improved equip- 
ment and rigidly enforced safety precau- 
tions, that the automobile casualties at 
any of the larger air stations often out- 
number the aviation casualties nearly 
three to one. However, this does not 
mean that military flying operations are 
safer than dr yan automobile. If that 
were true, the insurance rates for service 
flyers would go down accordingly and 
they are still a great deal higher than 
the premiums for ordinary occupational 
pursuits. In mass operations where doz- 
ens of planes are involved, the Old Man 
with the Scythe still rides astride the 
fuselage, invisible to the pilot until that 
split second before he unexpected emer- 
gency occurs. 

Ignorance is bliss, as far as a man’s 
ultimate fate is concerned. Any Naval 
aviator who allowed his mind to dwell 
on the dangers of his occupation would 
soon be useless to his squadron. Fatal 
crashes usually happen so fast that the 
flyers involved have very little time to 
anticipate the crash or to worry about it 
beforehand and usually suffer no pain 


whatever. Airplane crashes have one 
peculiarity uncommon to automobile 
accidents: injuries are infrequent. If the 
plane is not completely demolished the 
pilot usually is able to walk or swim 
away from the wreckage, thanks to the 
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Above, a fighter takes off on the breath- 
taking mission described in this article. 


most of the 


w I absorbs 


peacetime, 
flyer onfronted by a situ- 
he 1 see the danger before- 





ich time is impossible for 
yre the obvious, or to wipe 





ar of death out of his mind. It is 
that air discipline gets its real test 
s then tha service flyer earns 
g pay imes over. 
a tu vccurred off San 
ifter the mpletion of the 1937 
Fleet Maneuvers. With Fighting 
ron One, I was attached to the air- 
arrier Les ton, which had so far 
eted the vithout a single cas- 
n spite of ensive maneuvers in 
seas f the Hawaiian 
s. At the nclusion of the maneu- 
e started for home and a few 
iter we caught the unmistakable, 
pungent odor of the land, invisible 
a fog-bank off of California’s 


at 


lamaged 
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next day the fog lifted 
took off for a gigan- 
San Francisco to 
completed Golden 
O1 ir return to the ship 
land ab under unfavor- 
ons. The flight deck of the 
roll nearly 30 degrees, 
ramp was pitching nearly 
Several planes were 
ng aboard, but Death 


ard 


times 


ioliday, and there were not even 
juries 

ing in San Francisco Bay, we 
ashore for a week of royal wel- 
the steamed out through the 


we 


Gate to head for North Island. 





flew our planes ashore, it 





Navy pilots fly out to sea, their ships’ 
bomb racks loaded with sudden death. They are brave men but 
they tense at the thought of the high explosive clamped to 
their ships. Supposing a faulty detonator lets go too soon. .. 


Far at sea with the fleet, the Naval aviator lives only for the following day's 


maneuvers. Here are fighters aboard their carrier, awaiting orders from the flagship. 


seemed strange to set them down again 
on terra firma, after nothing but carrier 
landings for nearly two months. Most 
of us avoided the landing mat and used 
the grassy edge of the field for our land- 
ings, to avoid ground-looping or level- 
ing off too high, but even with these 
precautions there were some pretty fancy 


landings. All of the married officers’ 
wives were waiting in front of the 
Squadron hangars, and it was a real 


homecoming. 

The subsequent weeks saw the squad- 
ron routine resumed. Gunnery drill 
brought new and interesting exercises, 
including an experimental long range 
fixed-gun practice that increased my 
respect for the accuracy of synchronized 
machine-guns. Dive-bombing followed 
and again I experienced the thrill which 
always accompanied this work, even with 
practice bombs. This time we started 
our approaches from 15,000 feet, reach- 
ing terminal velocity in every dive. 

Then the Skipper announced that we 
were to take part in a live load practice 
in which we would use real bombs. Sev- 





eral days were devoted to preparing for 
this practice and, just before the takeoff, 
the squadron gunnery officer gave us a 
final lecture on safety precautions. “And 
don’t forget to arm your bombs,” he 
told us as he wound up his talk before 
the assembled pilots of the squadron 
“We've all been dropping practice bombs 
for so Jong it will be hard to get used 
to live ones. If you drop these bombs 
unarmed they won’t explode and you'll 
bring the squadron’s score down. Any 
questions?” he asked with a pause. “All 
right; let’s all go out and get some hits.” 

We filed out of the squadron office 
towards our planes, which were waiting 
with their engines turning up, and pre- 
pared to take off from the field. I climbed 
into the narrow cockpit of my Boeing 
fighter, opened the throttle momentarily 
to test the magnetoes and taxied out 
behind my section leader. There was 
hardly a breath of wind; the smoke from 
the smudge-pot in the center of the land- 
ing mat was rising almost straight up 
in the still air. 

(Continued on page 72) 


































































ij ST—QST—QST.” Emory was 
E g RR | E S$ Me j T Hi sending the distress signal. | 
couldn’t hear it, of course, with 


the J-5 roaring, but I knew what he was 


Says doing. Down below, there wasn’t anything 


but clouds and rolling fog. Under that, we 


44M guessed, was the Pacific Ocean. We hadn't 
44 seen it for more than 2,000 miles—last we 
saw of it was when we headed west over 
the Golden Gate the day before. It was 


deep and cold, that old ocean, wherever it 
was, and it was a good idea to keep your 


as told to Paul Conant mind off it. Then, suddenly, the engine 

skipped a beat. So did my heart. I turned 

Years ago wild crowds screamed congratulations eee be the enctahe t om little Travel 
Alr. 

at Ernie Smith, the hero of the hour. Today, 12 “We've got gas enough for about ar 

. hour, I think, unless you can find more in 

years later, he looks back on his famous flight those tanks!” I yelled. “Then we'll & 


her down and break out the rubber boat,” 

Emory Bronte—the best navigator since 
Columbus; don’t let anybody tell you dif- 
ferent—just nodded. He was busy rap- 
ping out that sharp little signal. “QST— 
QST—QST. . .” It was 5 a.m., Pacific 
time. 

An hour later I dived through the clouds 
to look for a ship, but there wasn’t any 
ship. Just rolling gray water. We were 
so low the sea carried away the aerial and 

that ended the QST business. Emory re- 

leased our two carrier pigeons. No 
use drowning them; they didn’t ask 

to come. A little later we went 

on top of the clouds again 


and those breath-taking days that followed. 


The author climbs into his ship 
ready for the take-off to Hawaii. 


“te 


and then we saw what looked 

like a mountain. Then another! 
Emory said we were northeast of 

Hawaii, so we dived under again 
and set a course for Wheeler Field, 
on Oahu—and then the engine sputtered 
and quit again, deader than a doornail 
All I could do was head for the Molokai 
shore, and that’s what I did. I picked out 
what looked like a nice soft spot in a grove 
of kiawe trees, and set the City of Oakland 
down with a splintering crash. 

We just sat there for a minute and 
gasped with relief. The ship was washed 
out, but we didn’t have a broken bone. 
And we had done it! We were the first 
civilians to fly from California to Hawaii 
—roughly 2,300 miles in 25% hours 
Thank God, it was all over. 

All over? That was just the beginning. 
We were ready for danger, we were ready 
for a dive into the Pacific Ocean if neces 
sary, and we were ready to crack up in 4 
kiawe tree. All these things we under- 
stood. What we weren’t ready for, and 
what we didn’t understand, was the recep- 
tion we got in Honolulu, in San Francisco, 
Oakland and in the rest of the world 
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The triumphal return to San Francisco. 
Extreme left is Emory Bronte; at right 
is the author. They toured many cities. 


a human being could do. Navigating a 
plane that’s shooting along at 100 m.p.h 
or so is a lot different than navigating a 
steamship, where you have lots of time to 
think it over. In a plane, you make one 
little mistake in your calculations and in 
no time at all you may find yourself head- 
ing for the Coast of Borneo instead of 
where you were going. And it'll be too 
late to do anything about it. 

When I was first planning that flight 
everybody—without any exception that | 
can think of—thought I was nuts; com- 
pletely wacky. People still sometimes 
think of me as a lad who just gambled 
his life on a spectacular stunt for a little 
cheap fame. When I run into this atti- 
tude I can’t help but be annoyed. You 
remember this: in 1927 there 
(Continued on page 64) 


have to 


The “gag" shot below was supposed to de- 
pict a test of the plane's emergency gear. 
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Smith (left) and Bronte today. The latter 
is an oil executive; Smith is with TWA. 
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by EDWARD CHURCHILL 


Though these racing pilots always compete against each other hotly, they never hesi- 
tate helping each other. Extreme left is Art Chester; right is veteran Tex Rankin. 
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Many are the tales of friendship among 
this group of Hollywood movie pilots. 


flyer, arrived in St. Louis a day be- 

fore the air show which featured the 
international aerobatics competition two 
years ago. He taxied his Boeing P-12, 
which carried smoke tanks, up to a 
hangar apron and sought out the pro- 
moter of the show to get permission to 
make backgrounds for a Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox picture. The promoter told 
him that he could make his shots if he’d 
enter the stunt contest. 

“But I haven’t any routine!” Paul pro- 
tested. “I can't go out there cold and 
do my stuff.” 

However, he finally agreed, walked 
out of the “ad” building and met red- 
faced, roly-poly Tex Rankin. 

“And so,” finished Paul, “I’m going to 
enter—and come in last.” 

“See here, Paul—you can’t do that,” 
Tex drawled. “You're a Hollywood 
stunt pilot. You have to put on a real 


Pie. MANTZ, Hollywood stunt 


exhibition. That's your bread and but- 
ter. You can’t go back to Hollywood 
with everybody saying you can’t fly for 
sour apples.” 

“But I still haven’t any routine!” Paul 
protested. 

“Okay. I'll lay out one for you and 


teach it to you,” Tex insisted. 

“But, Tex—I’ll be competing against 
you. You don’t want to teach me the 
stuff you know when I’m in the same 
contest with you.” 

“So what? Come on—let’s get to 
work.” 

Using model planes, the Boeing and 
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There aren't many pilots who 


te would not risk their lives for a fellow flyer. 
The stories of some of these friendships 
would read like the plots for fiction stories. 


ng else | ild get his hands on, 


Mantz so full of acro- 
)pping out of his ears 


ding a s roll while making a 
eight, one of his own pet tricks. 
he competition next day—fast, 
us and hot. The final score was: 


kin, first, Alex Papana of Rumania, 
: Mantz of Hollywood, 
Mantz probably would have been 
smelled the odor of 
discovered that his 
ke equipment was threatening to set 


ship afire. That made him a little 

ward 

s story, Vv ed for by both men, 

s well to illustrate the fact that 
igh a e traffic’s roar and in- 

y's din, and the struggle and cut 

it competition of the hour, flying 


abounds with a kin- 


freemasonry which can be found 
place else [he industry itself is 
ng by leaps and bounds — new 
g blood is ng into it—thousands 


where only hundreds flew before. But 
greatest fraternal organization in 
rl | held together by invis- 


lay, the plane is a war machine. 
hets say that in case of hostilities, 
anes will wreak more death and 
world has ever 
ng at flying from the 
angle, planes have done more to 
international friendships than 
else in history. Marshall Headle, 
Lockheed, told me 


tion tnar the 


test pilot 
ther day 
ave taken me virtu- 


ravels whi ha 
around the world I have found no 
I can’t call friend. There are inter- 
nal boundaries, sentries, passports, 
ot lines and the newspapers are 


f threats and hates. But pilots know 
of this. At every airport at which 
ever landed, I’ve been treated not 
like a brother aviator but like a 


tner 


he odd thing is that flyers seem to 
an international language of their 
Somehow, I’ve always been able to 
nother pilot what I’ve wanted and 


ow he’s always been able to get 
his same phenomenon has been ob- 
d at Burbank. I remember one 
party. Not one airman could 

a word ot English. Groundmen, 
rters and ers tried to find out 


their needs were, how to entertain 
A buncl fellow-pilots, so to 
although they were Americans 
id never met the Russians—moved 
ybody was happy. The 


aq soon evel 


ed atmosphere left. The Russians 
1 grand tin No, it wasn’t sign lan- 
It was just that somehow, the 

rs understood each other.” 


In America there have been thousands 
of examples of this kinship of the air. 
Jack Knight, pioneer air mail pilot, spun 
me a story not long ago about his buddy, 
“Slim” Lewis. He and Lewis, back in 
air mail days, were ferrying two DH’s 
from Newark to Cleveland. The DH’s 
had a bad fire reputation and, when Jack 
smelled burning varnish, he got very 
uncomfortable. He was over Morriston, 
N. J., a region of hills, trees, valleys and 
small lakes. He signalled to Lewis, ask- 
ing him if his radiator shutters were 
open. Lewis sign-languaged back that 
they were closed. Jack’s shutter lever 
indicated they were open, so he knew 
that the operating mechanism was 
jammed, that he had to get down and 
right now. 

“Where's a field?” he signalled to 
Slim. 

“Down there,” indicated Slim. 

“IT don’t see it,” Jack replied in sign 
language. 

Jack told me the rest: 

“Slim had been flying that country 
and knew it better than I. All I could 
see was trees, hills and water. It looked 
too tough for a helicopter. I didn’t know 
what to do. So I just waved my hands 
in the air like a guy going down in the 
drink for the third time.” 

Lewis knew there was a chance that 
he’d write himself off. But down he 
came. According to Jack he came in 
over wires, brushed his wing tips against 
trees and came to a stop with his pro- 
peller five feet from a fence. 

“And so I landed, we made repairs, 
and we went on,” says Jack, winding up 
another episode in the air fraternity. To- 
day, Harold T. “Slim” Lewis is director 
of pilots for the new Canadian trans- 
continental and he and Jack don’t get to- 
gether as often as they used to. But Jack 
never will forget that kindness. 

Roscoe Turner, America’s premier 
speed merchant, is famous for being out 
for himself from the burst of the start- 
ing bombs to the last pylon on the last 
lap. But Roscoe has a heart as big as a 
house. Last year he proved it when 
Tony LeVier, Greve entrant; and his 
backer, Bill Schoenfeld, had to tear 
down the motor of their little firecracker 
the night before the race. It looked as 
if there wasn’t a chance in the world of 
getting new pistons and pins they 
needed. 

“Wait a minute!” snapped Roscoe. 
“You guys can do it. You've got to do 
it!” 

He knew the gang at Thompson Prod- 
ucts, across Cleveland. He called the 
company, asked them to stay open, and 
put LeVier and Schoenfeld in his old 
Packard. He took them across the city 
so fast to get the parts that the next day, 
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Left is Edward Churchill. He is with 
Clyde Pangborn, famed old time flyer. 





Colonel Lindbergh once called some barn- 
stormers “the safest pilots on earth.” 








How John Wagner (left) and Jack Ayres became fast friends is an unusual tale. That 
friendship eventually brought them together as working partners with the Vultee firm. 


after Turner had worked half the night 
helping them, LeVier won the race 

“The race itself was a breeze,” LeVier 
says, “compared to the ride Roscoe gave 
us.” 

Again that fellowship. 

Those who have raced with the late 
Frank Hawks, Wiley Post, Bill Brock 
and Art Goebel and Lee Schoenhair, to 
mention just a few of the racing pilots, 
say that while reports have gone out of 
cut-throat competition, the men often 
worked all night on other pilots’ planes 
so that they could compete. 

Another gallant gesture occurred when 
the Douglas ‘round-the-world planes 
came into San Francisco in 1924. South 


of San Francisco Leigh Wade and 
“Hank” Ogden developed battery 
trouble. Their Liberty quit cold and it 


Lowell 
dived 


meant a dead-stick landing. 
Smith, flying another Douglas, 
9wn under them almost as quickly as 
e trouble started. He knew that they 
ad no power to get out of a jam, and 
ce they were down they were down 
n the other hand, he had 
uld get down first and look around 
He scouted over the marshes in the 
cinity of what is now Mills Field, 
bund a hard spot, rolled his wheels and 
imbed out of it. Wade came in behind 
im, made a safe landing instead of pil- 
g up in a bog. 

In going over personal recollections, 
find that Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
lates a bow for something he did in 
928, less than a year after his historic 
tlantic flight. The Gates Flying Cir- 
us, composed of three droopy-winged 
isso-Standards, was playing across the 
iver from Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
indbergh dropped into the field. He 
poked over the crates. Lindbergh said 
o the boys in the circus: 

“It’s a mystery to me how they stay 
1 the air.” 

He nodded at the ships. 

His dislike of newspapermen is well- 
cnown, but when one approached him 





power and 





later and asked him about the Gates out- 
fit, he said: 

“Those boys are the safest pilots in the 
world. It’s an honor to be able to fly with 
them.” 

Lindbergh page news, and 
his “tribute” to the Gates outfit, given 
wholly in a spirit of good-fellowship, hit 
the front page, too. The planes established 
a business record as the result of his 
kindly report. 

Major William C. “Whispering Bill’ 
Brooks never tires of telling how he hap- 
pened to join the Gates outfit in the middle 
twenties. He was flying in east Texas in 
near-zero weather, business had been bad 
“northers” had him and his me 
chanic and he was actually wearing shoes 
which had newspapers in the soles to kee 
the water out. His crowning shock of bad 
luck occurred when a blow torch he was 
using set fire to his old crate and left 
ruined motor and a pile of wire. 

“To top it all,” he relates, “I owed a 
hotel bill. About this time the Gates out- 
fit came nearby and I hitched a ride. I 
saw Clyde Pangborn. He told me that he 
didn’t have a ship for me, but to come on 
along with my wife and mechanic and 
he’d find something for me to do until he 
got one. So we tagged along. Pang got 
us out of hock.” 

Later, Brooks became one of the most 
famous of the Gates pilots. 

3ehind the present friendship of Jack 
Ayres and John Wagner, Vultee test 
pilots, lies a strange tale which illustrates 
the way air friendships develop, how fra 
ternity comes from chance acquaintance. 
Wagner a few years ago was flying the 
Buenos Aires-Santiago run of the Pan 
American-Grace lines. Ayres was hauling 
mining equipment in and around Lima in a 
cargo ship. Both had known 
slightly in the States 
on short wave—two lonesome pilots thou- 
sands of miles away from home. 

Then one day John 
Sarah Jane, became ill 
rapidly grew worse. 
to fly from his home at Santiago to 
Buenos Aires. Lima, kept in 
touch with Santiago and forwarded almost 
hourly reports condition of the 
child to Wagner Later, 
when Wagner came to California, he kept 
in short-wave touch with his wife through 
Ayres. Finally, Wagner got Ayres the job 
with Vultee. The development of the re- 
markable friendship may be traced directly 
to the universal good-fellowship of pilots 
everywhere. 


was front 


blasted 


each other 


They began coding 


Wagner's baby 
Her condition 
Wagner was forced 


Ayres, at 


on the 
Buenos Aires 


ration for the other 
what is known as 
friendship and becomes downright hero- 
ism. This case when Garland 
Lincoln, Ivan Unger, Fred Hall and Frank 
Austin went aloft in the late twenties to 
make a scene for a motion picture. Lin- 
coln was flying. Unger was assisting him 
and had charge of lampbiack which was 
to be released to give the effect of smoke 
Hall and Austin were to bail out—the 
screen play called for the ship to have 
only two men in it for photographic pur- 
poses—and then Garland was to slow-roll 
to give the effect of the start of a crash 
Hall jumped clear. Austin followed, but 
(Continued on page 76) 
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fellow rises bey ond 
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I Learned About Flying 





Howard Batt 





WOULDN'T f ut of sight of my 
yme airport without a compass for 
ull the cav Russia That goes 
le in spade flying an airplane 
ere without full gas tanks—enough 
take me wl I'm going, plus a 
that wil ind me at an alternate 
even back where I started if I can’t 
wv dest 
le those rules for myself one 
spring night nging to the wing of 
Standa 1 biplane—awash in 
id the Pacific Ocean, 
es offsl ! 
don't f t a lesson like that. 
hole misadventure—nearly the last 
for W. E. “Spider” Matlock and 
limaxed the worst run of bad luck 
e ever had, starting with a bank- 
‘flying circus” and ending with the 
in the di I 
flying circus started from Los 


ly in 1926 under the name 
The 13 Black Cats,” not because 
t of us but because 
ebony feline com- 
yur superstition-defying insignia, 
planes and stitched to 
ing jackets and sweaters. 
“spooky” but, as I 
disastrous spring, 
f a better name couldn't 


many 


umefrai an tne 


d n our 
+] 


t ordinarily 
aot ‘ 
bac K OFT 


wondering 





€ Cc S 
had four ships: two Jennies, the 
lard and a Tommy-Morse Scout 
ve used for stunting and ballyhoo 
Jennies a Standard we used im- 
for hopping passengers, wing- 
g, plane unges and parachute 
s We were booked out of Los 
on a barnstorming tour that was 
1s northward to the Canadian 
through a score of Pacific Coast 


rom That/—No. 6 
By HOWARD BATT 


One reckless decision and a veteran airman finds him- 
self in a tight spot. Proving that the insignificant 
things in flying can turn out to be the most dangerous. 





These newspaper clippings tell how closely the author came to killing himself and his 
partner. Today, Howard Batt is one of the outstanding motion picture stunt flyers. 


The pilots were Jerry Phillips, still 
an active flyer and member of the Asso- 


ciated Motion Picture Pilots; George 
“Slim” Maves, later pilot for Wally 
Beery until a fatal crack-up; “Loot” 


3arber, so nicknamed because he held 
the rank of Lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
Reserve; and myself. Our stunt men 
were Ivan Ungar, Freddy Osborn and 


Matlock, my companion on the sea- 
going expedition. Matlock later chose 
the “comparative safety” of the auto 


racing game and was killed while riding 
as mechanic for Al Gordon at Ascot 
Speedway just a few years ago 

What a “tour” that was! We opened 
in Bakersfield, just a hundred miles 
north of Los Angeles. Barber “spun 
in” with a passenger in one of the Jen- 
nies. We left the Jenny in the junk 
yard and Barber in the hospital with a 
fractured skull. Our next stop was 
Fresno. The first day of the second 
show “Slim” Maves made a one-point 
landing in the Tommy Morse and we 
were stuck there, missing two other 
dates while we repaired our star ship. 

Our third—and last—stop was Mo- 
desto, where I administered the coup de 


grace to the “13 Black Cats” by mushing 
the Standard into a vineyard with two 
passengers when the motor failed on the 
take-off. Nobody was hurt except the 
promoter of the flying circus. He took 
one look at the third big repair job in as 
many weeks and found other business in 


distant parts—without saying exactly 
where! 
For the next two and a half weeks 


Modesto was host to six stranded pilots 
and stunt men while we repaired the 
Standard by day and stood off the hotel 
manager by night. We held a council of 
war and the boys elected me as head 
man to see if we couldn’t salvage some- 
thing from the collapse of the tour. A 
cooperative show at Modesto gave us a 
few dollars for gas and we moved on to 
Sonora for a one-day stand, hoping des- 
perately to carry on with the original 
“13 Black Cats” itinerary. 

Rescue came in the form of a telegram 
from Hollywood offering work on a 
movie, with steady pay checks for all of 
us. No more gambling for us. Our first 
stop was Bakersfield, for a visit with 
Barber. The next was to be Clover Field, 
Santa Monica, where we were to report 
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At top is the bill Batt received from steamship company. 
Below it is kidding radiogram sent to ship by friends. 
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for our motion picture assignments 


That was May 1, 


learned flying’s primary lesson- 
to fly “over your head!” Fog blank 


the mountains and 
Tehachapie, that saw-t 

divides northern and sout 
Jerry Phillips and Slim 


decided to wait at Bakersfi 


1 
valiey 


+ 


day. Ungar waited with th 
to Hollywo 


anxious to get 
with the studio for a 
and Osborn chose to 
the Standard. 

I climbed to 5,000 feet 


11 


act 


fog was right up to the top of 


Two men in the front 

many for the old ship t 
top so I landed beside 
Lebec, altitude 4,500 
Osborn to take a bus 


feet 


+} 





of 


ana It 


M 


er 





ar 


-—don 


outh 


range 


n Calif 


aves V 


if 


f +h 


id unl 


rode up to 5,000 feet and headed s 


My plan, lacking a compass, wa 


fly as nearly due southeast as | 


using the late afternoon s 
as a guide. One hour, I 






ngeu 


red, 


put us over the Los Angeles valley 
I could find a hole in the soup, droy 
few hundred feet and hed 


1 


I had perhaps a half-hou 


supply and thought 
would be enough. 


ge 





-hop 


reserve 


1 


At the end of the hour we wer 
cruising on top of a thick, fleecy 
fog bank with not a hole in sight 


” 


“Here goes!” I said 

kicked into a spin. 
Yes, a spin! 

slowest spinning 





t 


tT 


The Standa 


nysel 


descending even slower than a para 


the same time I was 


of a 


glide or even a wide spiral because 
Angeles 


4 


mountains that surround 


T 


os 


My idea was to go straight dow: 


slowly as possible in case of a « 
afraid 


1926, the day tha 


€ 


foolishly—that 





Matlock and 


Every turn was slow, 
agonizing torture. A thou 
sand feet checked off the 
altimeter and still nothing 
“This is it,” I'd 


ve but mist. 
say to myself over and 
over. “This is it for sure 


the next turn, maybe 

or the next and 
a mountain reaches up and 
grabs you, Batt you 
should have waited in 
Bakersfield . you won't 
l any widow but Mat- 


icave 
lock will, and a two-year 
d son on the next 


We went down 3,000 feet 

what seemed many 
The Standard waved 
its tail in circles and let us 





as 


urs 


down like a slow freight 
elevator. Some of the hills 
around Los Angeles are 
2,500 feet high. 
Matlock saw the white- 

caps first. 

¢ ERG a “Water water 

H water!” he shrieked, wav- 


ing both arms at me to pull 
ut of the spin. I leveled 
off at about 2,500 feet and 
looked around for the 
shoreline. There wasn’t 
any—we were out of sight 
of land. 

A quick glance at the gas gauge and 
I swung in a tight vertical until the tail 
was into the setting sun. By heading 
straight east and throttling back until 
we'd barely stay in the air, we’d make the 
gas last—I hoped—to take us within a 
few miles of wre. After that well, 
maybe would sight us going 
down 


snc 


someone 

Spider sensed what was wrong when 
I cruised tor so slowly. We sat 
there grim and silent. Ten—20 minutes 
dragged by and still there was no sight 
of the white line of surf that would mean 
shore and Suddenly I thought 
Spider had gone mad. He flipped off his 
safety belt and started climbing up on 
the center section, pawing wildly to the 
north 

A ship! There, about 15 miles away 
and with her fat stern toward us, was a 
waddling lumber schooner! Our only 
hope was to overtake it. I gave chase 
and motioned to Spider to peel off his 
sweater and wave it in the hope of at- 
tracting the lookout’s attention. Wing- 
walking was Spider’s profession—it was 
trick at all r him to stand upright 
the center section and wave his jersey. 
I'd gambled 


the m 


safety 


no 
[That was our only hope. 
on reaching the ship when I abandoned 
course for the shore. If we didn't, 
if we ran out of gas and went down 
before we were sighted—I tried not to 
think of it 

The motor gave a last gasp and quit— 
out of gas. The silence was like a blow 
but the ship was closer and we could still 


my 


or 


glide several miles. 

After the torturing spin of half an hour 
ago and then the shock of finding our- 
selves far out at sea, the sight of that 
freighter affected me like a tonic. Spider, 


even after the motor died and the ship 
settled into the glide I could 
manage, had maintained his stance on the 


longest 


center section, brandishing his sweater 
like a prizefighter’s second waves his 
towel between rounds. He had been 
calmer than I before this, but now he 


began to get excited. 
“Holler, Spider, holler!” 

humor prompted to shout at 
“Ship ahoy!” he shouted. “Ship ah-o 
” at a wallowing lumber boat 

ten miles He made n 
for laughing 


some imp of 
me him. 
0-O-y 
all of 
apologize later 

Matlock 


when we 


away! 


waving his 
caught 


was still sweater 
hit Th the 
crest of a wave and down went the nose 
I breathed a prayer. As I write it now 
it doesn’t sound very reverent, but at that 
moment it all the 
cerity in me 


wheels 





was voiced with sin- 


Howard,” I 





“God—this is whispered 
The last I saw of Matlock he was 
sailing spread-eagled through the air 
holding his sweater like a ballet dancer’s 
scarf, I kicke out of the cockpit and 


fabric of the fuse 
to climb toward the 


poked holes in tl 
lage with my toes 


1¢ 





tail, which was sticking straight up 
I got a precarious hold and looked 
around for Matlock. I knew he was a 
good swimmer but I wanted to shout 


became confused and 
wreck the twilight 
i time I thought he had 


at him in case he 


couldn’t find the in 





For the secon 
gone mad. He was head and shoulders 
out of the water and still swimming 
like mad—straight up! His face was 
purple and I saw that he was holding 
his breath to the bursting point. Then 
I saw what was wrong. 

“Blow, Spider, blow!” I _ shouted. 


“You're okay blow!” 
“Whoosh!” he let go all that pent-up 


breath, then jerked off his goggles and 


threw them toward Japan. You see, 
they were full of water when he came 
to the surface. When he opened his 
eyes he thought he was still under water 


He had been trying to swim right out 
of the ocean, holding his breath, all the 
while I climbing the tail of the 
plane! 

We could only hope that the lookout 
of the had down, or 
that he’d glance astern and see the tail 
of the plane sticking out of the water 
before it Hopefully we watched, 
but the ship gave no sign of changing 


was 


ship h seen us go 


— 1 
Sank 


its course. We could only wait. We 
waited two hours. Each time the water- 
logged plane rose on the crest of a 
swell one of us would peer toward the 
vessel. Each time it was farther away. 
After a while we began to lose hope 


We took turns diving down and trying 
to wrench a tire off the landing gear. 
We had no tools, just our bare hands 
We hoped to take the inner tube from 
the tire to keep us afloat when the plane 
sank. That hope vanished too, when our 
hands became so torn and bleeding that 
we had‘to abandon our efforts. It was 
almost dark, when ; 

“The ship—look!” Spider shouted. 

It was swinging toward us. Spider 
and I slapped each other on the back 
and performed close an Indian 

(Continued on page 89) 
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UNDER THE 





HE Japanese still are after all the 


American aircraft they can get 
atest purchase in this country is a 
Douglas DC-4 for the national airline, 


[Transport the DC-4, 
is delivered to them, will be a fully 

what it will look 
or two in Japan is 


ipanese Air 


quipped airliner 


ke after a 


omething else again American 
inufacturers have been unpleasantly 
surprised a few times recently on dis- 


to which their airliners 
tually were put by the Japanese 
Ithough the Japs specified and got com- 
lete airliners, they no sooner got the 
ups to their native land than they im- 
ediately iverted them to 
used against the 
that happened to 
fleet of elaborately outfitted 
Lockheed “14” airliners, much to 
e consternation of the Lock- 
eed company ... we wonder 
ether the DC-4 will be made 
e victim of a similar Japanese 
k 


yvering the use 


mbers to be 


ninese 


* * * 


An interesting development 
should do much for aviation 

a “dynamic suspension” sys- 
iounting engines with 

h the Army has been experi- 


ror n 


nting for some time... test 
gines have been mounted on 
bomber . the device uses 


absorbers on the 
gine mounts in much the same 
automobile engines 
mounted today ... big-plane 
ifacturers already are install- 
on their new pro- 


ibber shock 


anner as 





the svsten 
n models. ... 
* * * 
Barkley-Grow 
pany is said to be planning " 
e construction of a light twin- 
fined military ship which, 
en finished, will be taken on 
demonstration tour of South America 
the Barkley-Grow firm, you'll remem- 
r, is the designer of that novel and suc- 
essful type of wing construction similar 
Britain's geodetic construction. 
* 7 » 


We hear that Gar Wood, the veteran 


he long-idle 


speedboat racer who is one of the great- 
est boosters 


for private flying in the 
ountry, had something to blush about 
e other day he owns and flies 
himself) a sleek twin-engined Grumman 
mphibian he was out on a trip 


ently he was bringing his flying 
icht in for an airport landing : 
erything went fine until the ship 

hed the ground there was a 


raping noise as the ship slid to a stop 
the blushing Wood had forgotten 
lower the landing gear. ... 
* * o 
Usher Rousch, the former airline pilot 
d an officer of the Air Line Pilots’ As- 


sociation, is flying a tri-motored sight- 
seeing ship out of Chicago airport these 
days ... Rousch is the man who landed 
a big airliner on its belly in a Newark, 
N. J., swamp after getting tangled up 
in some unexpected bad weather 
his landing was so good that the ship 
was only slightly damaged and no one 
was even scratched... 

* * * 

The story now is that Howard Hughes 
has sold that high-powered racer of his 
to Vance Breese, the famed test pilot 

that's the ship in which Hughes 
broke several speed records, including a 
coast-to-coast flight of slightly over 


position you're somewhere over by the ash tray .. . 


seven hours... it’s rumored that Breese 
plans to work the ship into a military 
design to offer to the Army... by the 
time you read this he may have flown 
it in the transcontinental Bendix Trophy 
Race, ... 

* * * 

Earl Ortman, the lad who flies very 
fast when the occasion arises (he has an 
article elsewhere in this issue), wants 
very much to get married... it is for 
this reason that he might possibly go 
back to racing in his spare time—despite 
his article on page 27 . . . providing, of 
course, his boss at Canadian-Colonial Air- 
ways approves the idea .. . airlines usu- 
ally don’t like to have their pilots linked 
with “reckless” flying projects. . 

* + 

If the nation’s whole aviation industry 
ever gathered at any one place at one 
time, it was at Wright Field the day the 
Army celebrated the 30th anniversary of 





. .. Say, Trip Seven . .. near as | can figure your 
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the purchase of the first military airplane 
from the Wright brothers . . . inasmuch 
as Wright Field is the heart of all the 
Army’s highly secret aviation projects, 
there was an air of expectancy and won- 
derment on the part of those aviation 
personages who attended . . . particularly 
after the appearance of the German and 
Italian aviation attaches as “official ob- 
servers” for their respective countries 
... but the Army covered up any secrets 
beautifully . . . occasionally, though, un- 
fortunately curious spectators were able 
to hear the rapid hammering of what 
most aviation people believed to be a 
37 mm. new model cannon for aircraft 

. similar to those installed in the Bell 
Airacuda .. . the gun was being fired on 
the Wright Field test range—which was 
closed to visitors meanwhile, the 
attending public was invited to look over 
the many types of aircraft already in, 
or just contracted for, the Air Corps... 
the Curtiss P-37 with the 1,000 h.p 
Allison was open for inspection .. . 
but the P-40, with that 2,000 h.p 
Allison, was nowhere to be seen 
—except the one time it roared 
over Wright Field at lightning 
speed . .. presumably on to near- 
by Patterson Field, where the 
Airacuda also was secreted 

. . . 

The British, who started out 
with fixed-pitch, wooden propel 
lers on their hottest fighters—the 
Hawker Hurricane and the Super 
marine Spitfires—are now putting 
on American Hamilton-Standard 
constant-speed metal props 
most of the world’s propeller 
manufacturers are working on 
lighter hubs that contain the 
blade pitch changing mechanism 

. the lighter hubs, they hope, 
can be used with wooden blades 

. would make a very large sav 
ing in weight and cost of blades 

* * a 

A man called TWA (“The 
Lindbergh Line’) in New York 
the other day and asked for 
Mr. Lindbergh just to see what 
answer he'd get haughtily, 
the telephone operator came back 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Lindbergh is no 
longer with us” 

* * > 

There is almost surely to be an exodus 
of aircraft factories inland toward the 
center of the United States in the near 
future ... reason is that the government, 
in connection with the letting of certain 
contracts for aircraft, has requested cer- 
tain west coast and east coast manufac- 
turers to get their major plants inland 
where they won't be so vulnerable from 
the air certain factions have been 
whooping it up for Chicago as a site... 

7 od 

Intelligence officers of the War De- 
partment were in a lather the other day 

. a foreign aviation publication came 
out with three-view drawings and a com- 
plete table of performance figures on a 
highly “secret” twin-engined fighter now 
being built for the Army we hear 
they’ve even got the FBI looking into 
it now. . 

END 














Above are the slots built into 
the wings of the Lockheed "14" 


AILED as the most sensational ad 

vance in airplane design in years 

because of the added safety they 
contribute to flying, wing slots, long 
the discard, are coming back 
Chances are, according to 
gineers, the “new” slots will be 
even the lightest ships used in private 
ing and training. 

Developed by Lockheed engineers when 
the fast “14” revealed a tendency to wing 
tip stall with a resultant loss of lateral 
control at high angles of attack, the no 
drag, built-in wing slots have aroused the 
interest of the entire industry 

Douglas Aircraft has already tested the 
new slot and is going into production with 
a:) installation on one of its models. F 
other leading manufacturers, produ 
commercial, private and military airplanes, 
have requested full performance details. 

Lockheed officials are so pleased 
the performance of the slots that they pl 


incorporating them on all future models 


leading 


used 


To test airflow over wing from slots, engineers installed 


strands of yarn whose movements were photographed in flight. 








SLOTS 


Are Here To Stay 


by KURT RAND 


(he extensive tests, run over a period of 
months by Hall L. Hibbard, vice-president 
and chief engineer of Lockheed, and Ru- 
dolph Thoren and C. L. Johnson, flight 
engineers, revealed many advantages and 
no disadvantages. 

The primary improvement was the elim- 
ination of the wing-tip stall. 

“Our objective,” Hibbard declared, “was 
not only to control the turbulence or bur- 
ble on the upper surface of the wing, thus 
eliminating an abrupt loss of lift, but to 
hold the air stream to the upper surface 
of the wing so that the ailerons would 
operate effectively, thus assuring lateral 
control and balance. 

“This objective was reached almost im- 


22 inches long, 


In casting around for a form 
of slot it necessary to discard the 
conventional leading edge slot arrange- 
ment. This was because of the pulsating 
type of de-icing equipment necessary t 
all types of all-weather operations. Such 
equipment could not be installed on a mov- 
able leading edge which rose away from 
the wing to form a slot at high attack 
angles. 

“In a series of conferences which in- 
cluded C. L. Johnson, chief research en- 
gineer and flight engineer, Ward Beeman, 
aerodynamist, and myself, we developed a 
fixed slot. There are six fixed slots, each 
built in tandem, extending 
from the wing tip toward the root of the 


mediately. 
was 


Here is Lockheed wing being tested in flight. Note wool yarn, 
instruments and date. All are photographed for true record. 
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loss of lateral control 


This is the story of the return of 
slots to aviation, how they in- 
crease an airplane's safety and 
what they mean to the future. 


leading edge. These 
front of 60 per cent 
the ailerons both wings. The idea 
a continuous slot was not considered 
ause of the resultant weakening of the 
g itself. 
We surprised that the 
design, without experimentation, met 
problem. Subsequent tests showed that 
se inexpensive slots, taking no strength 

the structure, having no moving 


g just back of the 


ourselves in 





ts and possessing the additional attri- 
of very low installation cost, were 
than satisfactory.” 
air speed bomb, motion picture cam- 


threads affixed at intervals to the 
the wings and outboard in 


ents were used in conducting the fly- 


sides of 


sts whicl llowed. 

Ve discovered almost immediately that 
d establ 1 a stall warning,” Hib- 
ontinued. “With the slots giving 
ird control, the turbulence in stall 


and close to the root of 
vings. This turbulent condition was 
nunicated to the dual tail. This re- 


ach began at 


in slight vibration which served as 

rning that the ship was getting close 
stall. But there was absolutely no 
The ailerons func- 


ioned perfectly 

Hibbard gives credit for the develop- 
yf the slots to Johnson and Beeman, 
worked with him 





You will see built-in slots 
on most airplanes before long. 








“Another objection to the conventional 
lifting slot,” he declared, “in addition to 
the fact that de-icing equipment installa- 
tion was impossible, was that this type 
produces a high drag due to the disturb- 
ance of air at the leading edge. Johnson, 
Beeman and I therefore set the slots back 
far enough so that this drag was elimi- 
nated.” 

The reduction of drag was proved in 
the subsequent tests. The big Lockheed 
“14”, rated as the world’s fastest commer- 
cial airplane, showed a loss of only two 
miles an hour at its top speed of 250 
m.p.h. and no loss whatsoever at the cruis- 
ing speed of 225 m.p.h. Stalling speed was 
slowed four miles an hour. 

“We were not particularly interested in 
slowing the stalling speed,” Hibbard ex- 
plained. “The problem was not in this 
but in the characteristics which developed 
at stall; that is to say, the loss of lateral 
control. With control maintained, our ob- 
jective was accomplished.” 

Hibbard, in telling the story of the slots, 
said that they were immediately available 
to all aircraft manufacturers. This is due 
to the fact that no-drag slots of a similar 
type were patented by G. V. Lachmann (a 
German scientist now living in England) 
in 1919. The slots were installed on ships 
of the period but were discarded appar- 
ently without performance checks. Hib- 
bard’s experiments led him to develop the 


Lockheed's photographer, J. H. Washburn, makes movie record of slots’ performance 
during a test flight. Picture he got is that at lower right on the opposite page. 
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How the slot works. (A) is high speed 
air, (B) is air slowing. Air speeded by 
slot (C) returns to velocity (D and E), 
Thus pilot 
has control of ship below stalling speed. 


insures aileron control (F). 


Lockheed type without knowledge of the 
existence of Lachmann’s experiments 
Lachmann had allowed his patents to ex- 
pire. 

The result is that now the slots are un- 
patentable due to priority and that they 
are available to anyone. According to 
Hibbard, the interest in them is increasing 
almost daily. He said: 

“Because they are inexpensive I believe 
they will be used widely. I feel that they 
definitely improve any airplane on which 
they are installed. This goes for the 
lightest of planes as well as for the trans 
port types. In lightplane installations thie 
slots would be made smaller in proportion, 
but they would retain their efficiency.” 

Hibbard pointed out that there was n 
loss of flying speed in normal flight due 
to the fact that the test showed that at 
low angle of attack, high speed conditions 
or cruising there was practically no flow 
of air through the slots. 

Lockheed’s subsidiary, Vega, now is run- 
ning tests on its new Starliner. Lockheed 
not only is equipping all “14’s” with the 
device but is planning its incorporation on 
all future models 

END 


Absolute true air speed is carefully cal- 
culated on test flights with this “bomb.” 





























































New Radio 














Aerial Ambulance 








IRECT “finger-tip” control, reduced 

maintenance, and economy of in- 
strument-panel space are advantages 
in a new radio receiver for all types 
of flying currently introduced by the 
Western Electric Company. In the new 
device, all radio frequency elements to- 
gether with switches, dial and control 
knobs are centered in one small housing 
which mounts on the instrument panel 
within easy reach of the pilot. This unit 
connects, electrically, with a second cab 
inet, which may be installed in the after 
part of the ship and which contains all 
audio frequency apparatus and the power 
conversion equipment. 

This construction enables the pilot to 
shift between various incoming frequen- 
cies with the same ease and precision 
as though the entire receiver were 
mounted on the instrument panel as a 
single unit. All mechanical remote con- 
trol gear is eliminated, together with its 
maintenance problems, and in addition, 
a distinct gain in overall operating per- 
formance is achieved. 

With the new receiver, the pilot has a 
choice of three frequency bands By 
operating a simple rotary switch he 
may select Civil Aeronautics Authority 
beacon signals and weather reports; in 
ternational distress signals anc 
commercial broadcast bands; and _ the 
regular aviation communications band 
The same switch gives the pilot crystal 
control on any two previously selected 
frequencies in the communication band 
Because the navigational value of the 
beacon signals is impaired by the oper 
ation of the automatic volume control, 
this switch also automatically discon 
nects this element of the circuit when 
the receiver is tuned in on the beacon 
band. 

Although the installation weighs but 
16 pounds, its sensitivity and overall 
utility compare favorably with larger 
types of aircraft receivers. The radio 
frequency control-unit which weighs four 
pounds three ounces, measures 75%” 
wide, 5t#” high, and 434” deep which is 
suitable for all-round aircraft work 


Purdue Wins Award 


URDUE University’s college flying 

team of Ray Chevedden and Bob White 
won the first annual award of the United 
Air Lines Safe Flying Trophy at the 
National Inter-College Flying Club meet 
at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Duke 
University was second and the Univer- 
sity of California third. The trophy has 
been announced as an annual award by 
United, as a part of that line’s campaign 
to promote safe flying. The trophy will 
go permanently to the team winning it 
three times in succession, after which 
United will put up another trophy for 
the continuation of the award. Maj 
R. W. Schroeder, vice president of United 
in charge of safety, went to Gambier to 
make the presentation of the trophy 





HE cabin Waco is owned and oper-_ especially in the territory in which he 
ated (quite successfully, we under- operates. He owns a chain of five un- 
stand) by a Lewiston, Maine, under-  dertaking establishments throughout the 


taker. He is Donat Fortin (right) state of Maine. The majority of his 
shown here with his assistant, Roger clientele is French-Canadian, hence he 
Roderick. Although Fortin’s particular does a good deal of business in Canada 
use of the airplane is an unusual one, it as well as in the United States. Many 
is nonetheless a highly practical one, Canadian ships are used this way. 





Peru Buys U. S. Warplanes 





ITH the popular Douglas (North- speedy attack-bombers back to their 

rop) A-17A released from the U. S. homeland, the Peruvians established a 
Army Air Corps restricted list, the mew cross-country record for military 
Douglas company has commenced a _ aircraft as well as a new non-stop speed 
somewhat lively export business with record between Panama City and Lima 
this model. The ship below is one of 10 They flew from Los Angeles to Lima 
recently delivered to the Peruvifn gov-_ in a total flying time of 24 hours and 
ernment. The Peruvian airmen standing 45 minutes. From Panama City to Lima 
in front of the ship were photographed they averaged approximately 250 m.p.h 
during their visit to the Douglas fac- Meanwhile, several of this type airplane 
tory to take delivery of the last three (known as the 8A-3P) also have been 
ships in the order. In flying the trio of | sold to the Netherlands. 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND PILOTS 


Probably the biggest breakfast flight in history was held jointly by the AOPA and 


ASSOCIATION 








time: ai 


Wisconsin Civil Air Corps August 13 at Curtiss-Reynolds Airport near Chicago. Above 
are some of the IO! planes present; 302 breakfasts were served, 5 states represented. 


ONGRESS adjourned without do- 
C ing anything about the national 
airport program. Anyway national 
ense, mail distribution and air com- 
ce will dominate the airport picture 
when it is considered. Private and mis- 
ellaneous aviation must think its way 
t by some other route. 
A year from now there will be almost 
jouble the number of pilots if plans 


work out. They will not be living near 
large commercial airports. If we wait 
airport development we will not 


| many pilots in the certificated ranks. 
What to do? How about tackling it from 
his angle. Let’s forget the airports for 
while. Let’s concentrate on getting 
raft developed for private and mis- 
cellaneous aviation which do not require 
airports. Airplanes which can land any- 
where—on beaches, ten acre lots, high- 
way strips, ball parks. Let’s set out to 
bring the airplane nearer home than 
he big airport 
The manufacturer can reduce costs 
when he can count on production. He 
can count on production when he can 
produce an aircraft that has great utility. 
The farm boy, the lad in the village, is 
the greatest potential market. Every 
farmer has a couple of airports right 
back of the barn. Every village can 
supply a lot for the home town boys. 
Well, what will it take? Nothing im- 
possible. An airplane that can land at 
25 m.p.h. in 500 feet over a 50 foot tree, 
cruise at an honest 100 m.p.h., take off 
fully loaded and clear the same tree it 
Came in across, handle well on the 
ground, be easy to inspect and service, 
won't stall with controls at full redress 
position and will not fall off into a spiral 


or spin from a near-stall position. That 
kind of an airplane is in the cards right 
now and it will come out when we help 
the manufacturers get some assistance 
in producing it. 

I can’t let the cat out of the bag just 
yet, but the AOPA is in there pitching 
and things are looking mighty hopeful. 
We don’t need a foolproof airplane. 
There are no foolproof bathtubs or step 
ladders or revolving doors. Let's just 
have a plane that proves you have to 
be a fool not to own it. It can be done 
and it will be done. That’s one way to 
settle this airport question for miscel- 
laneous aviation. 

I’m for Texas 

A letter from a swell corn-fed lass 
down there wants to know what are 
the privileges of membership in the 
AOPA. The best I have been able to 
figure out, that question boils down hot 
and sweet: just a lot of hard work for 
a good cause. There does not seem to 
be anything to vote about and no politics 
and no careers to nurse and no jobs to 
be built up and no insurance or airports 
to be sold. Just doesn’t seem like there 
was any aviation about the darn thing, 
does it? No Ma’am, I can’t see any 
loose privileges on the range except 
maybe the same kind of privilege your 
Grand-dad had when he teamed up with 
a lot of other solid people to make 
Texas and Texans the grand place and 
people they are today. 

But I’m Interested in Privilege 

Born in a log house and used to get 
my boots half soled for Christmas .. . 
when times were good. I’m sure inter- 
ested in belonging to the privileged 
class. I never admitted it before, but 
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that is why I am in aviation. I like the 
privilege of comradeship with the finest 
lot of people on earth. I like the priv- 
ilege of helping to build new frontiers 
and beating down isolation and the 
tragedies of time and space. It’s a 
wonderful privilege to have near a quar- 
ter century of memories of ships and 
men and joys and heartaches all so 
mixed up together a fellow hardly knows 
how to evaluate it except by being eter- 
nally grateful to aviation. I just crave 
one privilege more going on and 
on and on with folks who feel wind and 
sky and stars in their soul and have an 
earthly smell of 87 octane about ‘em. 
That's all AOPA is about just a 
lot of pilots hooked up to make life 
count by a common effort. The three 
bucks is just axle grease like your 
Grand-dad used. 
Bulletin Five 

, is a prosaic-looking little blue 
book, but wait till you see what's in- 
side. Before you get liquidated as an 
instructor you had better digest Bul- 
letin 5. It is the new Instructors Manual 
Dick Boutelle handed me a copy with 
an expression like I imagine Moses had 
when he passed down the Ten Com- 
mandments. I hope Bulletin 5 has better 
luck than the Commandments, but they 
have points of similarity: they cover 
the subject, were badly needed, arrived 
opportunely, are in some respects revo- 
lutionary but chiefly evolutionary, will 
divide the sheep from the goats, meta- 
phorically speaking. 

Seventy-one per cent of the crack-ups 
for the last six months are recorded as 
pilot failures. Beyond doubt, there has 
been a lot of inadequate instruction. 
Some men are just not born to teach 
although they may be truly fine pilots. 
The new instructor's rating will wash 
some of us out. It’s going to take a 
fine type of courage and spirit for an 
old hand to accept the decisions. But 
that is one way to show the stuff we are 
made of. If Len Povey and his boy 
friends just creep up on us gradually 
and let the old dogs have a chance to 
learn the new tricks, all will be hunky 
dory. The spirit in which the thing is 
done will be the measure of its success. 

AOPA will back standardized instruc- 
tion because it is for the good of avia- 
tion and congratulates the men who com- 
posed the Manual. It’s a fine piece of 
work. 

Better Tie A String on Your Finger 

The CAA has announced that no more 
advance notice of certificate expiration 
will be sent out for aircraft or airmen. 
The AOPA has asked the CAA to re- 
consider that decision and continue the 
present notices. The move was made 
as an economy measure and would save 
CAA about $7,000, they figure. AOPA 
figures it would result in piling up work 
on the inspectors in the field, giving new 
flight tests to men who forgot the date 
and let their certificate lapse. It would 
also wash a lot of busy men out of 
aviation because they would not want 
to take the time to brush up for a fresh 
test so they would let the certificate 
lapse permanently and maybe sell their 
ships. The advance notices are a con- 
structive service and AOPA feels the 
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CAA will be glad to continu 
when they know how much appreciated 
they are by the pilots. No use pulling 
the tail feathers out of the sparrows t 
make an eagle’s nest. 
The Sportsman’s Pilots Association 
does a grand job. Their cruises 
are outstanding examples of flight utility 
and they are a real morale builder in 
miscellaneous flying circles. (If AOPA 
can help you because of our continuous 
professional service just say the word, 
Henry King.) We hope their numbers 
increase and have more fun and com- 
radeship each succeex year 
AOPA Boosts Air Progress Observance 
The NAA is sponsoring Air Progress 
Week, September 11 to 24. The pr 





gram calls for aviation programs at civ 
clubs, schools, veterans’ posts, chambers 
of commerce, etc. AOPA asks every 
pilot to make a special effort 

the air during that period, to spar g 
his community. A number of Operators 


are planning to give free “first rides 
during the observance and AOPA 
quests its membersh 1 fries 
see how many first ri 
ately promote for air progr 
NAA the very best help we Just 


to show you how these tw 
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together, Charley Horner made me 
chairman of Air Progress Ob nce 
Week and I made Charley nist 
that AOPA would go to bat r the 
show. Air progress has 1 ; { 
make a big splurge, but we wil the 


best with what resources we 
spirit will make 


Negative Thinking 

is the patl f least 
We bemoan accidents, but do not re 
ward safety. We yell about safe air 
planes then park tl n the dust 
and rain. We teach pilots t in but 
they don’t know a stall from a Neé« 
braska steer. We build big airy s and 


use half of them for 
log books the size of a pos 


to keep the history of a s 
that cost thousands of dol O 
well... 
I Crack One Up 

While taxiing the other d P 
right side of the landing gear ( 
buckle. The landing gear “V” had been 
cracked and welded previou t my 
ownership. I knew that. I knew the 
member was a heat-treated or ind | 
did not know whether it had been re-heat 


+1 


treated following the repair Now it 
failed structurally and _ investigation 
showed it was badly crystalized. Did 
I have brains enough to take the fairing 
off and look at the thing now and 1? 
Not I! That mishap will go into the 
books as a structural failure, but I made 
that failure possible. Eternal vigilance 
is one of the real rewards an individual 
gets from flying. But the vigilance must 
extend beyond the flying. 
Three Questions To Ask 

Would it not be a good idea to have 
all heat treated members plainly s¢ 
marked at the factories? 

Would it be a good idea to have the 
repairmen make log book notations of 
the fact when they have been working 
(Continued on page &5 














HREE Washington National Guard 
flyers were so fascinated by the sight 
of Mt Rainier as they flew directly 
over it on a routine high-altitude train- 
ing flight, they turned back and photo- 
graphed it. The resultant picture, shown 


above, is one that had never been made 
before Geologists, mountaineers and 
veather observers declared the picture 











Autogiro Flies the Mail 





delphia post office to inaugur: 


hava first time an autogiro landed on 


the roof of a post office, the feat was 


1 
U per cent stunt and 10 per cent busi- 


ersed The Kellett autogiro below has 
ust landed on the roof of the Phila- 


te a daily 


JQ 


service that is expected to spread to 
other major cities throughout the coun- 
try. Eastern Air Lines is the world’s 
rst airline to get such a contract. That 


























ss. Today, thanks to a Post Office 


UVepartment contract, the situation is re- 


especially adapted for its 
duties. While top speed is 
anywhere from 
It takes off in from 
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HE CAA flight training program has 
been highly successful and there is 
-very indication that this activity is 


y to be of benefit to national defense, 


American aviation as a whole and, in 
ular, to private flying. There is, how- 

\ the question of what might be called 
over”. Now that these young men 


soloed and in the most cases received 
private flyer’s certificates, what can 
do next to maintain and extend their 
ledge 
enjoy all the 
and pleasur- 


pt ssibilities of 


ate flying? 
answer this 
1estion the Air 
rd called to its 
28th meeting eminent 


rities covering 





us phases of the 


su t. Those pres 


Dr. Klemin 


s guests in 


Philip Michel, who had recently 
eted the flight training at New York 
rsity and who was one of the 300 


ea pigs” of the experimental program ; 
Hundertmark of the Luscombe Air- 


Company \. Schaffer of Inter- 
Credit Corporation, an authority 
financi! f lightplanes; Gordon 
equally prominent in the financing 
d, Fred N. Davey of Aero Insurance 
rwriters; and Henry Beers of the 

1 States Insurance Underwriters. 


A Message to Grove Webster 
Southee, in opening the discussion, 
a word of warning. He thought 
hat, with some 330 men trained in the last 
year and some 15,000 to 20,000 men 
ra | in the next three or four years, an 
il stimulus might be given to that 





f the aviation industry which is 
ed with private flying and the 
ight be followed by a slump. Mr. 
vas a little apprehensive that the 
graduates the program might 
further opportunities for flying 
in an unwieldy number of in- 

pilots 
Neither Casey Jones nor Captain Rich- 
rd pew shared these pessimistic views. 
lhe only serious defect that Captain De- 
w saw in the last year’s program was 
tl mpetitive bidding of the training 


low prices at which 
was given. He expressed the 
that instruction given too cheaply is 
und to be, ultimately, inefficient instruc- 


ls, and in the 


nstruction 


nformal but searching discussion of 
these views led to a unanimous vote on an 


pen message to Grove Webster, Chief of 
the private flying section of the Civil 
\eronautics Authority. The message to 


Mr. Webster embodied specific recom 


mendations: 





1. The CAA should be 
tinued. 

2. Opportunities should be given to grad- 
uates for continuing their flight training 
after receiving their private license. 

3. There should be no competitive bid- 
ding on the part of the fixed base oper- 
ators. 

4. Fair rates for instruction 
fixed without competitive bidding. 

5. The work of instruction should be 
spread around as much as is consistent 
with efficiency and geographical location 
of the colleges concerned. 

6. Some consideration should be given 
to the already established fixed base oper- 
ators, who might otherwise be superseded 
by newcomers who have not borne the 
brunt of hard times. 

Can These Young Men Finance the 

Purchase of Lightplanes? 

Most certainly yes, in the view of Gor- 
don Curtis. Financing arrangements for 
purchase of lightplanes costs but 1 per 
cent more than financing arrangements for 
purchase of automobiles. Gas station at- 
tendants, barbers, switchmen, people of in- 
comes ranging from $125 to $150 a month 
have found it possible to finance coopera- 
tive purchases and are having a splendid 
time. Mr. Curtis cited the successful 
formation of small clubs comprising not 
more than 10 men. He gave one serious 
warning, however. Two bad “eggs” in a 
club, who indulge in 
reckless flying and 
exhibitions, might 
ruin the whole enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Schaffer was 
equally optimistic re- 
garding the financing 
of club ventures 
for which plenty of 
money was available. 
He saw no danger of 
overproduction. The 
CAA program would be a tremendous 
boost for the lightplane industry. Private 
planes were safe enough, he pointed out, 
but there should be rigid enforcement of 
regulations and particularly careful control 
at the airports. 

Can Lightplanes Be Insured? 

Mr. Beers pointed out that there was 
keen competition in the aviation insurance 
field. If only there were rigid enforce- 
ment of regulations, he said, rates would 
go down steadily. Mr. Davey said that 
the prevailing rate was 10 per cent per 
year. In the first year this rate proved 
quite expensive to the underwriters. Now 
loss ratios were much better. If instruc- 
tors were first class, approved by the in- 
surance companies themselves, and if 
young pilots took flying seriously, insur- 
ance rates might be reduced to as low a 

(Continued on page 74) 
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New Pilot Ratings 








AS the first step in a general program 
designed to increase safety in the 
future training of all student pilots, the 


Civil Aeronautics Authority has an- 
nounced that all airmen now holding 
flight instructor ratings in the United 


States must familiarize themselves with 
new standardized methods of instruc- 
tion developed as a result of the Author- 
ity’s flight training program in the 
schools and colleges of the country, and 
be rerated before October Ist as to their 
competency to give flight instruction. 
More than 4,000 pilots in all categories 
will be affected. 

This move is in line with the Author- 
ity’s frequently expressed concern over 
the high accident rate that has hitherto 
prevailed in private flying. It is a direct 
result of independent research in this 
field by the Private Flying Development 
Division and other branches of the 
Authority, and of a series of recommen- 
dations recently made to the Authority 
by the Air Safety Board fol owing its 
study of 627 accidents during the calen 
dar year 1938 involving the three types 
of light aircraft used most extensively 
in this country for instruction and private 
flying. 


° 
Cooperation 

NITED AIR LINES, 
willingness to cooperate with private 
flyers throughout the country, recently 
announced that it would extend the use 
of its facilities to private pilots at any 
station along the airline’s New York 
San Francisco airway. According to 
United’s president, William A. Patter- 
son, complete cooperation in supplying 
weather information, hangar _ service 
facilities and other services wherever pos- 
sible would be extended to private flyers 
Where other facilities are not available, 
hangar space will be available for private 
airplanes at reasonable rates. The airline 
will sell gas and oil at airports on its 
system that do not have a regular airport 
concessionaire offering that service. Pri- 
vate pilots also have been invited to have 
mail or telegrams addressed to them 
care of any United airport or office. In 
addition, pilots may have the 
airline's telephones and other local facil 


to show its 


access to 


ities. 


New Zealand Line 
EPORTS received by Imperial Air- 
ways from New Zealand indicate that 

the preparations for the terminal for the 
England-to-New Zea'and air service, to 
be inaugurated later this year, now are 
complete. The administrative building 
at Mechanic’s Bay, Auckland, has already 
been occupied by the meteorological staff 
which is installed on the top floor of the 
building, and is equipped with the latest 
instruments necessary for the weather 
services peculiar to the needs of long 
range trans-ocean av ation. No date has 
been set for the line’s opening. 





This sleek monoplane was designed and built by Rudy Paulic, United Air Lines flight engineer, in 
his spare time. Based largely on the T-5 trainer built by the Boeing school, it has a 125 h.p. Warner. 


HAVE YOU 
SEEN ? 


New York City's rejuvenated aerial police force recently 


took delivery on this special Stinson for patrol flights. 


This Douglas attack-bomber, similar to the Army Air Corps’ A-I7A, is one of 18 ordered by the 
Netherlands government. This export model generally is like its Peruvian counterpart on page 52. 





























Said to be the world's fastest trainer is this British Miles “Master,” recently put into pro- 
duction for the Royal Air Force. Its 715 h.p. engine gives it a top speed of over 250 m.p.h. 


Ria ET” 8. a an ae 


This is the first photograph of the Douglas DB-7, 150 of 
which will be built for France at a rate of three a day. 
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ly 
s. One of several new types of primary trainers recently or- 
dered by the Army Air Corps is this Waco YPT-I4 biplane. 


Latest Vultee type is this basic combat monoplane, some of which have been purchased by the Army. It 
is expected that this design also will be exported under the name “Valiant.” Top speed is over 200. 














The finished model is as graceful a sailplane as its big brother counterpart. 


THIS MONTH'S MODEL 


by PAUL W. LINDBERG 


Model Editor and Designer 


HIS month we have departed from 

our regular line of gas models and 

present a soaring model which will 
give you many interesting flights. The 
accompanying photos of the model will 
give you an idea of its trim and graceful 
appearance. The model measures 6] 
inches from wing-tip to wing-tip, with an 
overall length of 23 inches. The color 
scheme is canary yellow trimmed in light 


Simplicity of construction is the keynote of this model. Note “gull” in wing. 


green. Details are in black. Plans may 
be enlarged to any size that you may de- 
sire by using an ordinary pair of dividers. 
Construction of Fuselage 

The builder has an option of two types 
of fuselage. Either fuselage built up with 
stringers and tissue covered, or a fuselage 
covered with thin 1/32-inch sheet balsa. 
The latter is a good deal more efficient, 
as skin friction is far less than that 





common to the paper-covered type 

In constructing the fuselage, build the 
keel or backbone of the fuselage upon a 
flat surface. After this has become thor- 
oughly dry, the formers which are cut 
from 1/16-inch sheet balsa wood are 
cemented in their respective positions 
The nose piece is carved from solid balsa 
wood and sheet balsa wood is covered 
between nose piece and former No. 2 
Stringers are made from 1/32-inch by 
1/16-inch balsa and spaced evenly around 
entire fuselage. Sight from front to rear 
when cementing in position to make sure 
that they follow the streamlined shape of 
the fuselage. Thin balsa veneer is used 
from head rest of cockpit and is faired 
into fuselage. The landing wheel is clear- 
ly explained on the plan. Make the open- 
ing in keel large enough so wheel may 
absorb shock. 

The tail pieces, elevator and rudder are 
built upon a flat surface. They are of the 
flat section, so no trouble should be had 
in building them. 

Building the Wings 

Construction of the wings is a little 
more difficult than the average model, 
as the aspect ratio is so high. We might 
suggest that you secure extremely hard 
wood for the spars, leading and trailing 
edges. Ribs are cut from 1/16-inch sheet 
balsa. The wings show no reinforcement 
compression struts between the ribs but 
these may be added if you wish; they are 
made from 1/16-inch square balsa. To 
obtain the “gull” in the wing, we suggest 
that you build each panel in two separate 
sections and cement them together after- 
wards. Do not join the wings to the 
fuselage until they have been completely 
covered and doped. 

Covering the Model 

The entire model is covered with ordi- 
nary Japanese tissue. A light grade of 
model airplane dope is used in holding 
the tissue to the framework. In covering 
the body, long narrow strips are used, 
covering two stringer spaces at a time. 
Do not try to cover fuselage in too wide 
a piece as it will result in a series of wrin- 
kles. When all parts have been covered, 
spray with a light coat of water in order 
to make the covering stretch. 

Elevator and rudder can be pinned 
upon a flat surface so they will not warp. 
Care should be exercised with your wing 
panel. Use blocks, so that they might be 
held in until thoroughly dry. 
Two or three coats of clear model air- 
plane dope will protect the tautness. Color 
coat may be applied after model has been 
completely assembled. 

Testing and Flying Your Model 

It will be necessary to add a 
amount of weight to the nose of this 
model in order to balance it. Hold the 
model directly under the wing while 
launching. The model, when launched by 
hand, should glide very gently to the 
earth. Many soaring models have been 
lost by encountering uplifting air cur- 
rents (known as thermals). A launching 
hook may be attached to the nose so that 
model may be flown high into the sky 
with tow string and released after the 
proper altitude has been gained. 

END 
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"| Fly the Transpacific Clippers” 


(Continued from page 18) 





map shows pretty fair weather all the 
way. The winds aloft look good—a 
quartering tail wind for the first 800 
miles, and light headwinds from there 
to Honolulu. There is no disturbance 
to avoid so we will fly the direct air 
track, or No. 4. There are eight separ 
ate air tracks charted for the Honolulu 
crossing. We will fly at 7,000 feet alt 
tude. The winds look most favorable at 
that level and it’s a good one for pas 
senger comfort and engine performanc« 

From the assembled data the meteoro 
logical department makes the flight for« 
cast and I check it. Our forecast i1 
dicates we will arrive at Pearl Har! 
Honolulu, in 16 hours and 35 
The tanks are loaded with 3,700 gallons 
of gasoline and 130 gallons of oil. That 
will give us the five hour reserve and 
still keep us under the 41% ton 
gross weight. The navigator fig 
ures the equi-time point at this 
time. This is the “point of | 
return”, the last point at whicl 
we can turn back and reach ou 
home base with the gasoline 
aboard. It isn’t the same as the 
half way point, because the equi 
time point is based on current 
wind conditions. 

The last thing I do _ before 
boarding the plane is sign the 
official clearance papers and cargo 
manifests. These papers are just 
like those used for ocean liners. 

One bell sounds! My crew and 
I march out into the sunlight and 
down the long walk leading to 
the dock. There she is, the giant 
Honolulu Clipper, riding easily 
at the dock—all ready for us, 
thanks to the many hours of 
work by maintenance, operations 
and the many little known de 
partments behind the scenes of 
a transoceanic service, plus the 
long years of trailblazing and 
research and planning by the 
pioneers. 

Two 
152-foot wing. 
gas check. That’s 





minutes 


ast 


mechanics are on top of the 
They are making a final 


some of the mail 


and express on those big hand trucks 
going down the walk ahead of us. We 


march up the gangplank, go aboard 


through the main lounge amidships 
march up the aisle past the luxuri 
passenger compartments and the galley 
and climb up the spiral staircase to the 
flight deck. This is the bridge of our 
clipper. It is larger than the average 
living room—21% by 9% feet, to be 
exact. That gives every member of the 
crew plenty of working room and makes 
for the maximum in efficiency. N 
the deep carpet and overstuffed cl 

We go immediately to our posts for 
duty. I slip into the big adjustable 
chair behind the flight controls at the 
left side of the ship, the first pilot’s post 
I glance at the flight instruments on 
the board in front of me. Surely a far 
cry from the crowded boards of bygone 


US 











days. At my right, the first officer is 
at his post behind the dual set of flight 
controls 

Directly behind me the pilot-navigator 
charts on his big work 
and checking over octants and 
instruments. Behind the first 
officer the radio officers are checking 
over the three receivers and 
transmitters that will keep us in touch 





is spreading 
table 


other 


sets of 


with the mainland every second of the 
long flight. 3ehind them the first en- 
gineer officer is giving a final look at 


the instrument board which will tell us 
vhat’s going on inside of the engines, 
ow much power they’re producing, the 
temperature of the cylinder heads, how 
much gasoline has been consumed, how 
remains, whether there is any 
the fuel tanks and a hundred 


much 
water in 


he has to taxi before leaving the ground... 


and one other things about the mechan- 


ical equipment. During each half hour 


he will take 62 different readings. In 
front of him are the engine controls 
and synchronizer with which he syn- 


chronizes the engines at a given number 
of revolutions per minute. The second 
engineer is in one of the walkways in 
the wing inspecting the engines. 
Behind the navigation station is my 
office, the office. It has two 
big overstuffed chairs. Here I hold 
conferences with the various members 
of the crew. Behind that is the bunk 
room for men off duty. There's an- 
other rest compartment in the 
room below. 
[wo bells! 


master’s 


anchor 


That is the signal for 
the passengers to come aboard. They 
are quickly shown to their compart- 
ments. Already their baggage has been 
stowed away in the holds. 

I start the engines, the port ones first, 
because the gangplank still is down. 





', . » Ever since he saw that airplane he thinks 


The engines have been warmed up by 
the ground crew so I keep them turn- 
ing over just fast enough so they won't 
foul. 

The ground hauls the gang- 
plank ashore. The stewards close the 
hatch. The signal to cast off! The 
ground crew releases the mooring lines 
I turn the big ship and follow the patrol 
boat out of the Port of Trade Winds to 
the selected runway. The clipper has 
a boat rudder under the hull and she 
handles well on the water. I follow a 
channel marked by floating automobile 
tire buoys 

The patrol boat turns and starts back 
That is our point of take-off. I swing 
I run up the engines 


crew 


the ship around 


and with the switches test each spark 
plug—there are 112 of them—to make 
sure each is firing perfectly. 

The first officer checks the rest of 


to make sure all are ready. 
deck the stewards re- 
doors secured and 


the crew 
From the 
port all 


lower 
watertight 


all passengers in their proper 
seats. I flash on the “Fasten 
Safety Belts, Please” light in 


each compartment. The engineer 
says, “Ready!” The radio officer 
says, “Ready!” From the patrol 
boat comes the radiophone report: 
“Course all clear and ready!” 

The first officer reports: “Crew 
and ship ready for take-off!” 

[ tell him how much flap to 
set and the propeller speed. At 
my nod he opens the master 
throttle full on. The big clipper 
comes to life. The four éngines 


give out a mighty roar. She 
leaps through the water. I give 


her her head. I ease her up onto 
the step. She slides along on top 
of the waves. The green water 
breaks over her stubby seawings 
She’s getting light. I can feel 
her throbbing in my hands. 

[ ease back on the wheel. A 
last light bounce and she comes 
out of the water cleanly and 
gracefully. The engine roar hol- 
lows out. We are in the air, 
Honolulu bound. 35 seconds. 
Good going. 

Treasure Island flashes below. Ahead 
is the Gate. I the first 
officer to throttle the and re- 
duce the propeller speed for the climb to 
cruising altitude We take off at 42 
inches of manifold pressure and 2,200 
r.p.m. I give the pilot-navigator the 
exact time of take-off to enter in the 
ship's log. We level off at 7,000 feet 
and I give the order to check ship. We 
go through the same routine we went 
through on the water, checking each one 
of the 112 spark plugs and the various 
switches instruments. Although 
the wing make it possible 
for us to make extensive repairs to the 
engines in flight and we could continue 
our flight on three engines, if there is 
any sign of trouble at this point we must 
give the order to turn back. It is one 
of the rules responsible for the com- 
pany’s enviable safety record 

The big ship handles easily in the air. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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CUB LEADS ALL IN SALES 
Beeause CUB Leads All in Progress! 


fhanks to the Piper Policy of Progress—more and more airplane for less and 
less money—you can now obtain a handsome new Piper Cub for as little as 
$3606 down! For instance, the Cub Trainer of today is only $1098. Compare 
this low price with $1470 for the Cub of yesterday! Because Piper makes changes 
only if changes mean improvements you are always sure of obtaining more for 
a Cub-invested dollar than for any other plane-invested dollar. Check these 
recent Cub advancements: 


\/ FOR SAFETY—Wide landing gear, full-width rear seat, generous legroom 
low-pressure tires, full-vision windshield, and headroom, 10” x 10” x 24” baggage 
heavier wing struts, flexible fuel lines, compartment, handle-operated door, 
additional tubing and stressing, roller- full-sliding windows. 
bearing wheels. 

/ FOR PERFORMANCE—Improved 

\/ FOR ECONOMY—Low initial cost engine, balanced rudder and ailerons, 
($1098), small fuel consumption (more rounded tail surfaces and wing tips, 
than 25 miles per gallon of gas), prac- accurate instruments, throttle arm (re- 
tically no oil, high resale value, low placing push and pull rod), stabilizer 
maintenance cost, moderately priced crank with indicator and steel cables. 


replacement parts. : 
/ FOR APPEAR ANCE— Handsome, 
‘ FOR COMFORT—Built -in cabin, rubbed finish with smart striping, sleek, 


carburetor heater, upholstered seats, trim lines, faired-in fin, smooth cowling. 


Visit Us at Both World’s Fairs and the Cub Factory 


COUNT THE CUB 
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Free Flying Course 
The authorized Cub Dealer 
from whom you buy your new 
Piper Cub will arrange for you to 
receive a course of dual flight in- 
struction in your own new plane 
by a government licensed in- 
structor without charge. 


Free Demonstration 


Your Cub Dealer will be glad to 
give you a free trial flight. There 
are Piper Cub Dealers at all 
leading airports. No obligation. 


New Catalog Free 
Send today for 
new Cub catalog, 
details of the free 
flying course and 
name of your Cub 
Dealer. Piper Air- 





PIPER (LBS 


craft Corporation, 109 Aviation 
St.. Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A. . 
Cub Aircraft Company, Ltd., 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 








THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
SELLING AIRPLANE 
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everyone who met Lindbergh abroad id on newspapermen at Bolling Field 

testified to a new cheerfulness and buoy 1929 [Traveling down to Langley 

ancy is his make-up. He was. less re- eld, Virginia, to inspect the Army’s 

strained, easy to talk to, even carefres resea dy even posed fo: 

He even took an interest in international tograj ong and so good- 

events and his study of German and ituredly y his cousin, Admir 

Russian air strength, contrary to Walter: , Jerr the U. S. Maritime 

Winchell, was not conceived by Ambas- mmission, ; shooing them away 

sador Joseph P. Kennedy, but by | vaving a suitcase at them. 

bergh himself. areful,” interposed Lindbergh, 
All during the spring and summer of they were his own children, “you’re 

1938 Lindbergh had been telling th to hurt one of them.” 

British that they must get busy ar trip to Langley Field was made 

build up their air force. He kept night boat hich plies between 

mering home the fact that they 

were woefully unprepar and 

that Germany possessed _ the 


strongest air force in the wor 
However, he made little impres- 
sion. And it was as meat 
waking up the British to their 
precarious air position, that Lind 
bergh finally took his inspectior 
trip to Germany. 

The Nazis, Lindbergh later 1 
ported, gave him every possibl« 
courtesy and facility, althoug! 
they must have known what he 
was up to. Undoubtedly they 
with him what they also did with 
the French air minister, 
visited Germany just befor« 
nich and came back horrif 
the speed and efficiency of Ger 
man airplane production. I 
this astute German maneuvering 
which gave Hitler such a 
plete victory at Munich wi 
even firing a shot. 

Whether the Germans 
did have 10,000 first class planes 
at that time or were merely pu 
ing the wool over the eyes 
Lindbergh and the French | 
eign Minister, probably neve 
be known. Most sensational 
of Lindbergh’s European s 
was that of Soviet Russia, 
brought down upon his head 
ter attacks in the Moscow press 
the caustic tongue of Lloyd Georg 
returning to the United States, I 








th 





has told friends that he was misq 
regarding Russian air strength ane 
he did not paint nearly so bad 
ture as reported in tl ews 
What he actually found was that 
sian aviation, while good, was n 
good as Germany’s eit] as to 
or pilots. 

It was about this time that 
bergh began to worry about 


piane VW } n 1 + 
: With his own party 


iS York Times 


Wow! | gotta good mind not to pull this ripcord!" 











ngton and Norfolk and was a! 
> d by Senator Pat McCarran, pudgy 
from Nevada A group of 
nen went aiong, most or then 
i g ound Lindbergh like a group 
al yh hunters every time he 
é s head on deck. Lindy was 
) but aloof the legislators = 
ttle of the ld shyness came back 


howev er, he was 





the height of geniality. This consisted 
Lauren D. Lyman, the former New 





reporter who scooped the 





OpU ity i he U states ' + a4 
oS larity sae ;. ; " sats vorld on Lindbergh Ss secret departure 
when John Victory’s letter arrive , asc er 
A : 2 England 35; C. B. Allen, former 
few months later he said nothing : ns =e Sages 
. . New York newsman now with the Civi 
anyone, but immediately acted upot , as . 
suggestion. The results have beer Aeronautics Authority; and Admiral 
z apts > sae = . ee Ee | 
sonably propitious for everyone 1 who related to Lindberg 
cerned except, possibly, a few Wa fOue se the former Evangé 


Department brass hats wl 
grapes. The answer to 


public’s Question No. 2 is that the 


ne Land. 
Lindbergh was in high spirits during 
he trip and told a lot of amusing stories 





about his aeronautic 


il study of Europe 
In Germany, he said, the Nazis joked 


a lot about British balloon defenses to 
protect London from aerial attack. Occa- 
sionally, he said, these balloons would 
break away from their moorings and 
some had been recovered in Germany 








f 


‘The Germans got a big laugh out of 
that,” remarked Lindbergh. “They told 
me that the next ti it happened, they 
would hitch the balloon to a Zeppelin 
and return it to London.’ 





At Langley Field, Lindbergh showe« 
great interest in the Army’s wind tun 


1 


nel which is the largest in the world 


And after watching a miniature plane 
manned by a nette pilot, buffeted 
n the wind tunnel, he 
“That 
on the ground 
Colonel Lindbergh did his best 
to help the Army and the Nationa 
Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics get the $10,000,000 re- 
search aviation base at Sunnyvale 
In his appearances before various 
Congressional committees, he 
hammered home the importance 
of technical research and the great 
strides made by Germany. 
“Germany is far ahead of us 
in the number of planes being 
produced,” he told the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority at a secret 
session. “But that is not s 
serious. What is extremely dan- 
gerous, however, is the fact that 





remarked: 
boy. needs little more time 


before he solos. 


Germany is far ahead of us in the 
quality of the ships she is turn- 
ing out. That is a matter of 
gravest concern to the future 


security of the country 
warn you too 
strongly,” he continued, “that we 
had better get busy and do some- 
thing about it. We need research 
facilities and we need them badly. 
Do you realize that Germany has 
five big and four small research 
while the United 
nly one? Think what 


“hk cannot 


laboratories, 
States has 


that means in terms of the future 
If they are already making bet- 
ter planes than ours now, what 


will they be able to do in a few 


years with all their scientific develop- 
ment?” 
When questioned regarding the one 


research 
Lindbergh replied: 


American av station at 
Langley Field, “It's 
all right as far as it goes, but it should 
be much larger and we should have at 
others like it.” 

n for Sunnyvale was 


least two or three 

The appropriati 
introduced in Congress late in the ses- 
sion, but thanks to Lindbergh’s steady 
hammering, it Congressional 
authorization two mil- 
lion dollars appropriation to start work 
immediately 

This selling of a bill of goods to Con- 
gress was Lindbergh’s chief success. His 
inspection of American airports was 
pooh-poohed by many Army aviators, 
for the obvious reason that it was a 
publicity stunt The Government al- 
eady had available most of the informa- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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aby, or at least 
s and people had to be shown 


ild be done wit! 


NU 


Maitland-Hegenberger 


tion’s future ar 


ir, I wanted t 


I hoped there’d be a time 
en I could do it. Even then, 


iream about when aviation 
ild be down to an exact sci- 
ence, like the railroads and ship 


s—only more s 
ite land routes a1 


with elabo- 

1 big skyliners 
like TWA now has, running on 
pwatch schedules. And regu- 
ean flights, like Pan Ameri- 
yperates, too. People thought 

I was nuts, all right. But the day 


,) [ dreamed about is here, today! 
4 got the aviation bug, in the 
place, pretty early. I used 

watch men like Lincoln Beachy, 

Silas Christopherson and Art 


Smith flying the old pushers at 
ran and the 1915 Fair. The 
ume, and pretty soon I just 

rally found myself in a 

1 school at Berkeley. I got 
lissioned and spent the war 

t Rockwell and March Fields, 
tructing. From then on, there 
isnt any question about what 
areer was going to be. I 


i of aviation was transport, 
b vanted to get into it 
ld Pacific 


lown the Coast 





this is a lot differen 


} 


ne ot these 


ter a while | 


ple putting their 
nto Anthony irente, a San 
man. He was a sp 


risk my neck flying t 


f dollars to hel 


Whirlwind 


al a Wri rht 


(Later, when T 








t any expensive survey ships, carry- 
1 load of instruments that would sink 
eodetic survey boat. Aviation was still 
kid with growing 


The only way to 

them was with the kind of equip- 
nt we had then—Lindbergh’s Ryan, the 
Fokker, my Travel 
monoplane, and other ships of that 
Also, the only flyers to do the show- 
were those of us who had faith 
1 little nerve to back 


far back as 1919, right after the 
make a flight to Hawaii. 
was out of the question then, with the 
1 of equipment they had in those days, 


the first forest patrol ship 

it was a Jennie military plane—out 

irch Field n 1919, over the high 
Sierras, I did my 


hare of barnstorming, 
jut, in 1926, I decided that the real 
and 
I hooked up with 
Air Transport, flying up 
We used Travel Air 
monoplanes and I used to think: “Well, 
' t than the old pushers; 
abies could fly to 


began scouting around 
r a backer, but there weren’t many peo- 
ney on flights to Ha- 
those days. At last, early in 1927, I 


rtsman as well as 
1 sport. He said that if I wanted to 
Hawaii, he’d risk a 
me do it. We bought 
a six-passenger Travel Air from P. A. T., 
1 out the seats, put in extra gas 

/ 


got the news that the 
Ctty of Oakland was washed out on Molo- 
kai, he yelled: “Oh, the hell with the 
plane. Thank God, the boys are safe.”) 


In 1927, you'll remember, the world was 
pretty much aviation-crazy. Lindbergh 
flew the Atlantic in May. Chamberlain 
and Levine were ready to go and Byrd 
was fixing up the America. Maitland and 
Hegenberger were planning their Oahu 
flight. 

As a matter of fact, I took off for 
Hawaii the same day they did—June 28— 
just a few hours later. But I didn’t get 
any farther than over Alcatraz! An isin- 
glass cowling tore off and we came back 
to the airport. Then my first navigator— 
not Emory Bronte—decided he didn’t 
want to make the trip anyhow. Incident- 
ally, I landed the ship with a full load of 
gasoline, which was about like dropping a 
crate of eggs on a sidewalk without break- 





“No, nol | said blind flying, not flying blind!" 


ing any. Well, I had to look for another 
navigator, and at last somebody—I think 
it was Tony Parente—turned up with 
Bronte. Emory had learned his navigation 
at sea. We hit it off right away and be- 
gan laying our plans. One thing we de- 
cided we would not do, and that was to 
start with the Dole flyers. I always 
thought that flight was a terrible mis- 
take—and it was. Less than a month 
afterward, the race started, losing three 
planes at sea to say nothing of several 
fatal crackups before the take-off. 

On July 14—day of the Fall of the Bas- 
tille—we were all set to go once more. 
We poured 370 gallons of gasoline into 
the tanks (if we could have put in a little 
more we wouldn’t have set down in that 
kiawe tree) and climbed in. I had a rab- 
bit’s foot in my pocket and also a thing 
called a “tear stone”, from Patrick 
County, Virginia. It’s a little stone found 
only in that part of the world, and it’s 
supposed to represent the tears at the 
Crucifixion. Byrd, a Virginian, had car- 
ried one across the North Pole. Mine was 
sent to me by a little girl, so I took it 
along. I also took some smelling salts to 
help keep me awake. Emory had a 45 
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\rmy automatic. He told everyone it was 
to “shoot sharks with”. We had a limited 
food supply, too. Maitland and Hegen- 
berger were back from Hawaii, and they 
gave us some advice and waved us good 
bye. Then I gunned down the runway 
After about 2,000 feet we hit a rut and 
nearly tipped over. So we went back to 
start again. Someone asked Emory if he 
was discouraged. 

“Do I look it?” he said, grinning like 
a piccaninny eating watermelon. He had 
nerve besides good sense. Never flew be 
fore, either. Next time—it was 10:39 
a.m.— we got off all right. The City of 
Oakland lifted her nose into the air and 
we crossed the Golden Gate and poked 
into a sea of fog. That's all we saw, ex 
cept a stretch or two of gray water, until 
we sighted those mountains next morning 
I’ve told you the rest already. . 

After we set down in the kiawe tree, we 
were taken to the house of Judge Ed 
McCorriston at Kaunakakai. This 
turned out to be a joke on some 
of the newspaper boys back 
home. The judge happened to 
be the United Press correspond- 
ent there, so he scooped the 
world. More to the point, he also 
called off a search by the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps 

Then the fun really began. 
When we got to Honolulu, we 
found that we were famous. The 
people there were just getting 
their wind after welcoming Mait- 
land and Hegenberger but they 
took a deep breath and began 
doing it all over for us. They 
decorated us with leis, gave us 
parades, banquets and receptions 
for a whole dizzy seven and a 
half days. Then we went home 
on the S.S. President Jefferson, 
and got the same thing again, 
only noisier. The late Jimmy 
Rolph was mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and he headed the delega- 
tion. All the whistles in the world 
were blowing on the bay and an escort of 
planes came in with the ship. They made 
us parade in San Francisco and we pa- 
raded again in Oakland and Berkeley. At 
Oakland we helped dedicate the airport 
remember, a couple of weeks before we 
were just a couple of fellows nobody 
knew !—and we unveiled a plaque com- 
memorating our flight. Later, the Army 
awarded me, as a reserve officer, the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

The mail was coming in from all parts 
of the world. Some of it offered us jobs, 
some of it was highly romantic and some 
of it was just plain goofy. However, | 
began to realize that this wouldn’t go on 
forever and, besides, it wasn’t aviation. It 
was a three-ring circus. People were 
being swell to us, but so far it was mostly 
frosting. We wanted cake. 

“This is very nice,” I told Emory, “only 
you can’t eat glory.” 

One of my offers was from Howard 
Hughes, who wanted me to go to Holly- 
wood and help make a movie called 
“Hell’s Angels.” So, after I took the in- 
evitable triumphal tour around the coun- 


(Continued on page 88) 




















































































"| Fly the Clippers" 


(Continued from page 60) } 








| can move the controls with two fingers 
and the rudder pedals require very litt! 
pressure. But we give the routine 
of flying over to the gyropilot, Iro1 
Mike or Filbert, as we have named hit 
We have to stand by and watch 
and make corrections now and then 
he relieves us of the labor of constant] 
ho'ding onto the c 
I order the throttles set for 
determined cruising speed Vt 


ntrols 


gineer synchronizes the engines 

switch on the gyropilot and with the 
adjusting wheels and tabs at my side 
trim ship and set her on the ours 


laid out by the navigator. 

It is now 4:29, or 00.29 Greenwicl 
time which we use during tl 
We are over the ocean 50 miles west of 
Treasure Island. In another minute t 
first of the bearing checks will boon 
in from our D. F. (direction finde 
station at San Francisco. We get these 
checks on our exact heading every half 
hour but if the necessity arises tl 


fast as three 


can flash them to us as 
every two minutes One ground sta- 
tion can work us all the way, but we 


switch over to Honolulu D. F. at the 
half way point. 

The air speed shows 150 m.p.h. The 
manifold pressure is 29 
r.p.m. 1,900. We have 1,500 horsepower 


inches and the 


ALL METAL LUSCOMBES AT HOME ABROAD 


need of repair or replacement”—*My Luscombe gives 
me a cruising speed of 106”- 
ships and can easily say the Luscombe is the greatest 


T HE superior performance, safety, long life and 
ease of repair of ALL METAL Luscombes make 
them especially adaptable to hard use in far-off cor 
ners of the World. No wonder they are so popular 


here in the United States 


Au METAL Luscombes give you a 104 mile an 
hour cruising speed with a range of over 350 miles, 
unexcelled visibility and comfort, the safety and dura- 
bility of metal construction—all at lower cost. 


Owners tell us—‘*After 670 hours of student 


instruction nothing on my Luscombe was found in 


ivailable in each of the four engines but 
we are using only 950. They are turn- 
ing over so quietly they seem to be 
loafing. 

Radio reports a layer of high cumulus 
‘louds drifting onto the track 500 miles 
uut. Probably have to go up through 
them tonight. Have to keep on top so 
the navigator can shoot the stars and get 
the celestial fixes that check our posi- 
tion. He never goes more than two 
hours between fixes. 

We are flying into the setting sun. In 
hours darkness will settle over 


1 few 
the restless blue water below. I give 
the order to start duty watches. With 


two of us on duty at the flight controls 
at all times, we spell each other every 
hour. I look around at the rest of the 


The sea routine is in full swing. 


crew. 
The radio officer is tapping out mes- 
sages of our progress. The navigator 


has dropped a smoke bomb and is 
hecking our drift through sights on the 
wing. At night he uses phosphorus 
bombs 

The first engineer has disappeared in 
the port walkway. He's making his 
half-hourly inspection of the 
At night we inspect the front ends of 
the engines with a rotatable light that 


streamlines into the top of the ship. 


engines 


I ease out from behind the flight con- 
trols and the first officer takes over. 
he third officer slips into the vacant 
chair. Things are going smoothly. It 
is about time for dinner I saw them 


















































loading on some tasty looking squabs. 
I wander downstairs to the lounge. The 
steward introduces me to each pas- 
senger. I believe that is an excellent 
way of promoting confidence in air 
travel. If the passengers meet and talk 
to the men handling the ship, they take 
a personal interest in flying. 

We sit down to dinner in the lounge, 
14 at a time. I eat with the passengers. 
The ship is very quiet and we talk back 
and forth in normal tones. The tables 
are set with gleaming linen and the 
clipper’s own silverware. An_ eight- 
course dinner. To think, we used to 
fly the ocean on a ham sandwich. My, 
these squabs are good! 

On the mainland I hear people say 
how monotonous it must be to fly the 
ocean. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Always there is something 
interesting to do and see. During the 
day we watch for surface ships. At 
night we look for their lights and at 
the millions of stars. Often we give 
the passengers informal courses in as- 
tronomy. 

The cloud formations over the ocean 
are the most beautiful in the world. 
Great white puffy things, they drift lazi- 
ly across the blue sky. On moonlight 
nights when we are above them it is 
like looking down on a field of snow. 
Also, during the day we occasionally 
sight schools of whales spouting all 
over the place. If they would only stay 

(Continued on page 68) 
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1. From every side George hears good reports of 2. He arrives at the school and finds that his “‘cam- 3. George learns to build wings for all-metal 
the Boeing School of Aeronautics. He sees the pus” is the 890-acre Oakland, California, Airport. training planes. He assembles propellers, engines. 
School’s advertisement in a magazine and sends the He sees why United Air Lines developed its mod- airplanes; tests oil, checks instruments—learns by 

pon—the important first step toward his career ern school right in an active center of aviation. sightand by touch every part of modern aeronautics 





4. From the very start, George learns actual instru- 5. In Boeing School’s Communications Shop 6. In the Meteorology Lab. George learns how 
ment flying in Boeing School's Link trainer. Many George learns to build radio equipment and to decode weather reports, plot signals, draw 
flight pilots come to Boeing School to learn the how to use radio-telephone equipment for con- weather maps, analyze and forecast weather phe 
istrument flying that George learns from scratch tacts between ground stations and planes. nomena, using air mass analysis principles. 





7. George learns the different types of parachutes— 8. Here are George's instructors in the Flight 9. On peony. chances are good that George 


how to test their materials, pack them, etc. In the Department, They are (left to right): George will fin sition waiting for him. He realizes 
Flight House, he prepares for flight by donning his I. Myers, Superintendent of flight instruction, now that fill ing out that coupon was really the first 
parachute and receiving last-minute instructions. H. Willingham, LeRoy B. Gregg, and Carl T. Kuhl. important step in his career. 
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(Continued from page 66) 
still we could use them to check our 
drift. 

We lose the gulls and the rest of the 
birds a few miles from the mainland. 
They are a lazy lot. We are. too fast 
for them, anyway. The passengers 
spend most of their time wandering 
about and gathering in little groups to 
swap stories. They play games, bridge 
mostly, or Chinese chess or race horse, 
that game with the dice. They read a 
lot, too. We.have the latest magazines 
and best-seller novels in our ship’s 
library. There is no music. 

When we pass over an ocean vessel 
I exchange greetings by radio with the 
other captain. We use the radiophone. 
Often some of his passengers send greet- 
ings to some of mine. We also ex- 
change the news and, important to the 
navigator, we exchange bearings. If it 
is in the daytime the vessel salutes us 


with its whistle and we can see the 
plume of steam. At night we blink 
lights at each other. 

Passengers are such interesting people 
Most of them have traveled a lot and 


they tell of faraway places. Usually we 
have one or two honeymoon couples 
aboard. Lots of first flighters, too, but I 
have yet to see a passenger who didn’t 
appear to be completely at ease. I run 
into a lot of funny ones, too. The last 
trip out I heard my own voice on the 
radio. It was a talk I had given the day 
before at the fair. Either I had caught 
up with it or the radio waves had gotten 
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lazy and were lolling around over the 
Pacific. Pretty soon, though, the an- 
nouncer explained it was a re-broadcast. 

A couple of trips ago a lady passenger 
stopped me and whispered she was afraid 
we were off our course. She had a Boy 
Scout compass in her hand. I asked her 
to open her handbag and the first thing 
that popped out was a photo light meter. 
I showed her how that was doing things 
to her compass so she turned the naviga- 
tion job back to us. That was the same 
trip I gave a bride away. 

After dinner in the lounge I go back 
to the controls. On the flight deck all 
is well. It is dark now and the navigator 
is in his turret observatory after getting 
his first star fix. He takes them fre- 
quently throughout the night, never more 
than two hours apart. 

I relieve the first officer so he can go 
to dinner. I tell him about those mighty 
good squabs. 

Ahead we sight the outer fringe of that 
loud bank radio spoke about. I give the 
order to pull up on top. I take over the 
controls. At 10,000 we are on top in the 
clear and I level off. Again we check our 
bearings. The navigator takes another 
star fix. The radio officer holds down his 
key and thé San Francisco D. F. booms 
in with a check. Now the radio officer 
swings his loop on the S. S. Matsonia 
which is nearby. That gives us a triple 
check. 

Pretty soon the first of the lights on 
the lower deck go out. The stewards 
have made up the berths and the passen- 
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gers are turning in. I go down to say 
good night. A youngster who is travel- 
ing with his mother has thought up an- 
other question. I encourage questions 
and am glad to answer them. Some are 
puzzlers, though. The youngster wants 
to know how a housefly lands on a ceil- 
ing—out of the top of a loop or with a 
half roll. That’s got me. 

The last of the passengers turn in and 
the lower deck goes dark. The big clip- 
per slips on through the night. On the 
flight deck the routine is the same. Two 
hours on and one hour off. I spend my 
hour off checking ship and holding con- 
ferences with the navigator, the engineers 
and radio officers. Radio reports we will 
pass the California Clipper in an hour. 
She’s our sister ship, bound for San Fran- 
cisco from Honolulu. I asked the radio 
officer to contact the California Clipper 
direct. He gets her exact position and 
speed. I exchange messages with her cap- 
tain on what altitude to pass. We decide 
I will hold 10,000 and he will climb to 
11,000. 

We talk back and forth and plot each 
other’s progress. When we are about to 
pass all hands join in the game of “I Spy 
the Other Clipper.” It’s fun. There she 
is! See those lights blinking? They're 
saying hello. We blink back. By radio- 
phone I learn from Captain Bill Cluthe 
(he’s in command of the California Clip per 
this trip) what kind of weather he has 
come through. I tell him what’s ahead 
for him. 

Quickly the lights fade and are lost in 
the stars. Tomorrow morning, about an 
hour after we land at Honolulu, they will 
arrive at Treasure Island. 

The equi-time point! We are almost to 
it. I summon the first engineer to my 
office. He reports how much fuel has 
been consumed and how much remains. 
He shows me a plotted chart of the gas 
consumed and miles flown. We call it 
the “howgoesit” curve. The gas con- 
sumed curve is below the mileage curve. 
That’s fine. If it was above that would 
mean we are exceeding our gasoline 
budget. We check the ignition switches 
again and make another careful inspec- 
tion of the engines. All okay. I call the 
navigator. Then the radio officer. They 
report everything okay. 

I give the order to proceed to Hono- 
lulu. 

Now the first faint tinge of daylight 
is creeping into the tropical sky. The 
navigator is taking his last star fix. From 
here on the radio plays an important 
part in keeping us on our course. The 
Honolulu D. F. (they’re guarding us 
now) booms in with a bearing check as 
the radio officer prepares to swing his 
loop on the steamer S. S. Lurline. 

Land ho! I have made the flight many 
times but always it seems it is over be- 
fore it starts. We make a landfall over 
the green mountains of Molokai, one of 
the Hawaiian group. Sometimes we 
make a landfall on the lights of the city 
of Honolulu. Now we home on a signal 
from our Honolulu station. From the patrol 
boat in the landing area comes our land- 
ing orders, what runway to use, the wind 
direction and velocity, etc. Honolulu har- 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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(Continued from page 68) 
bor is as busy as it is beautiful. We let 
down over the water off the city. I take 
my place at the first pilot’s post. I am 
in full control of the ship aH of the way 
in. As we start our approach I make a 
final check of the engines with the igni- 
tion switches. The first officer is at my 
side in the second pilot’s seat. He calls 
the roll by telephone. The stewards re- 
port hatches secure and passengers in 
their proper seats. The trailing antenna 
is reeled in. Crew and ship all ready for 
landing! 

The air is smooth as silk. It is a beau 
tiful tropical day and Honolulu is in all 
its glory. The patrol boat radios the 
course is clear and ready. I give the 
order for the flaps. The big ship slows 
her glide as they appear at the trailing 
edge of the wing. A few feet off the 
water I level off and let her clip over 
the surface for a few seconds. Then, 
easily, I let her cut into the water. | 
keep the engines turning over at a fair 
speed and we taxi to the dock. I give 
the navigator the time of landing and h« 
enters it in the ship's log. 

We are 16 hours and 34 minutes « 
of San Francisco. One minute under 
our forecast. 

I am the first down the gangplank 
Then the passengers and after them the 
rest of the crew. We turn the ship over 
to the ground crew to prepare her for 
tomorrow's flight to Midway, the second 
stepping stone on the way to Hong 
Kong. 1 hurry to town. I have just time 
enough for a couple of sets of tennis 
before breakfast. 

And so it goes, across the Pacific. The 
next day we fly over beautiful and spec 
tacular reefs that stretch'almost to Mid- 
way, our overnight stop. Waiting there 
are the famed gooneys, those curious 
birds that came out of nowhere to claim 
Midway as their home. They line up like 
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curious natives’ to look us over and see 
who we brought this trip. 

Early the next morning we hop off for 
Wake Island. As we cross the interna- 
tional date line we hold a ceremony 
somewhat similar to the one they hold 
on buats crossing the equator. I officiate 
at this ceremony. 

Overnight at Wake, a moonlight cruise 
in the glass-bottomed boat around the 
marine gardens, then on to Guam, Ma- 
nila, Macao and, on the sixth day out of 
San Francisco, we land at Hong Kong. 
First to greet us is famed Sampan An- 
nie, who sculls alongside to take personal 
charge of the docking of our big clipper. 
She never says much but she works 
plenty. She fairly makes the water foam 
as she darts here and there. 

Overnight at Hong Kong, then back 
to Manila. Thirty-six hours there and we 
hop off at 3 a. m. for Guam so we will 
and in daylight. These night take-offs 
are interesting. A workboat goes out 
first and lines the runway with light 
yuoys. The patrol boat sweeps the course 
with searchlights to make sure it is all 
clear. We follow the patrol boat to the 
head of the runway. They flash a green 
light: All clear and ready! 

We blink our navigation lights: All 
clear and ready. 

As the first officer opens the throttles 
a cannon on the patrol boat fires flare 
shells into the sky. They explode at 
2,000 feet and make the runway as light 
as day while descending on their para- 
chutes. 

From Guam to Wake, Wake to Mid- 
way, Midway to Honolulu, then the long 
overnight flight to Treasure Island. It 
was just two weeks ago we took off 
from here for Hong Kong. I turn the 
ship over to the ground crew, sign the 
logbooks and other papers and rush 
home to greet the family. 

Incidentally, my daughter Patsy—she’s 
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seven now—flew 25,000 miles before she 
was two years old. She wants to go to 
China with me next trip. 

For two of the next five weeks I am 
on my own. During the other three I 
work out flying and navigation problems 
on the training ship, test hop the clip- 
pers in port and otherwise keep my 
hand in. 

Then the physical examination, the 
three-hour test flight and off again to 
the Orient. I make the round trip every 
seven weeks. In addition to the two 
weeks off every trip I get a month’s 
vacation every year with pay. 

How did I get my job? I went the 
long way around. I left my home in the 
foothills of the Ozark mountains during 
the World War and enlisted in the Naval 
aviation service. I have put in 20 years 
of flying and I’ve been lots of places and 
have flown almost every kind of sea and 
landplane. I did some trailblazing in 
South America, pioneered the Carribean 
with the Navy, barnstormed the West 
with an old Jenny when I was on fur- 
lough and flew tri-motors in Cuba. My 
logbook shows over 10,000 hours. Most 
of the master pilots have about the same. 

The minimum requirements for Pan 
American captains are 500 hours on four- 
engine boats, 2,500 hours of logged time 
altogether, 450 hours as pilot-navigator 
and about four years of apprenticeship 
on the coastal and ocean runs. Most cap- 
tains have an Army or Navy back- 
ground. They work their way up to 
pilots on the coastal runs, then transfer 
to third officer on an ocean run. They 
check out in engineering and navigation 
and take examinations for first officer 
which puts them in line for the captaincy. 
The training is very thorough. The pay 
runs from $200 a month for junior pilots 
to $833 a month for captains. Also, all 
of our expenses are paid when we are 
on the run 

I would advise any youngsters who 
want to fly the big clippers to get a 
thorough college education and to spe- 
cialize in aeronautical engineering. They 
should go in for athletics, too, to keep in 
top physical condition. Tennis and golf 
are good sports. They help the eyesight. 

What about the future? I am 36 years 
old now. I figure I have about 15 or 20 
years of clipper flying ahead of me. | 
wonder what will be the size of the clip- 
pers then? When my flying days are over 
I will probably go to a ground job or 
retire. I hate to look ahead that far, 
though, because right now I have the 
most interesting job in the world 

END 


Airport Report 

HERE were 2,326 airports and land- 
ing fields in the United States on 
July 1, 1939, according to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Of these, 730 were 
fully or partially lighted for night use. 
The total included 760 municipal and 
454 commercial airports, 262 Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority intermediate landing 
fields, 596 auxiliary fields, 27 Naval air 
stations, 57 Army airdromes and 170 
miscellaneous Government, private and 
state airports and landing fields. 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 


OUNG MAN! 


Do you realize that you 
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whole civilized world into a close neighborhood. 





are faced with a great opportunity? 


Suddenly—before your eyes—the civilized world 
has shrunk! Air transportation now crosses the 
Pacific and the Atlantic on regular schedules, clos- 
ing the last remaining gaps in ‘round-the-world 
flight. Feeder lines run from all che principal cities 
and from many of less importance, uniting the 


This sudden conquest of former ocean, mountain 
and desert barriers has evolved so rapidly the world 
has hardly grasped its far-reaching significance. It 
is certain to effect profound national and interna- 
tional changes within your lifetime. Will you be 
a mere observer or will you eagerly grasp this ex- 
ceptional opportunity to serve and succeed? 
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he rapid increase in air-bases and air- 
ports all over the world means a con- 
stantly increasing international demand 
for trained men to design, construct 
and maintain the commercial, military 
and private planes now being built by 
hundreds weekly. 

[he sure way to prepare for success in 
aviation is by acquiring the necessary 
technical knowledge and practical skill 
the industry and the Government re- 
quires of all applicants for A & E 
examinations and ratings. Stewart 
Tech is one of the few educational in- 
stitutions approved by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as an aircraft mechanics’ 
school. It occupies its own fireproof 
building in the heart of Manhattan, 
near transcontinental and transoceanic 
airports and plane and parts manufac- 
turers, and all the general free educa- 


tional advantages that New York city 
offers. It is fully equipped with the fa- 
cilities required for various phases of 
aircraft design, construction and repair. 
It is efficiently staffed by instructors of 
long experience in the aviation indus- 
try. The curriculum meets present-day 
requirements of the industry and is 
constantly subject to revision in line 
with progress. It includes Aircraft 
Master Mechanic’s, Aircraft Sheet- 
metal and Aeronautical Drafting and 
Design Courses. 


Prospective students and parents are 
invited to call and inspect the School, 
the facilities, and observe the student 
body being taught and trained. 


Write or call for full particulars, stat- 
ing age, education and Course pre- 
fe 
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Live Load 


(Continued from page 41) 











The Skipper’s section preceded us and, 
after a long run across the field, we were 
off. As we above the ridge of 
Point Loma I noticed that the mountains 
east of us were standing out with crystal 


rose 


clarity; it was one of those rare days 
when the visibility was almost perfect. 
could see for miles. I stole a quick 


o the right, taking my eyes 
leader’s plane for a 
ment, and saw the carrier steaming 
10 or 12 miles off of the 
like a miniature ship sitting on a 
table mirror. The two plane-guard de- 
stroyers trailing along in her wake looked 


out t 
off of my section 


coast, 


like dories at that distance, but the car- 
was visible for miles behind 
her in water. Today the 
Pacific was really living up to its name. 


rier’s wake 


the glassy 


squadron rendezvous 
the Skipper headed 
were 


As soon as the 
had been effec ted, 
out to sea and in a short time we 
over the carrier. The landings 
clockwork; not pilot 
got a wave-off 
approached for my landing, I was unable 
to detect any roll or pitch of the carrier’s 


circling 
proceeded like one 


ahead of me and, as I 


deck. For once, at least, conditions for 
carrier operations were perfect. 

This time I felt perfectly at ease as I 
brought my plane in for a landing. There 


a jolt as the wheels touched 
as the land- 


was hardly 
the deck and the usual jerk 
ing hook engaged the arresting gear was 
almost itible. I taxied on up 
the deck and was spotted well up for- 


imperce}] 


ward. The landings continued unevent 
fully until all of the squadrons were 
aboard. For once there was not even a 
blown-out tire to mar the procedure. 
Now the real business of the day was 
at hand. From the magazines deep in 
the bowels of the ship the bombs and 
machine-gun ammunition were brought 


up to the flight deck. In spite of myself, 


I felt my heart beat a little faster as I 


saw the first of the bombs, long, stream- 
lined, sinister objects that looked much 
more efficient than the clumsy tin water- 


filled substitutes we had been dropping 
in pee These really looked as 
though they meant business. And when 
I reflected that each one carried a hun- 
dred pounds of TNT in a 
whose fragments would clean off the 
whole end of the flight deck, my respect 
for them increased even more 

Then two ordnancemen passed by me, 
trundling one of the 500-pounders aft for 
one of the scout-bombers. My eyes 
widened as I watched it, but a moment 
later I stared open-mouthed at a tremen- 
dous cylinder with stubby fins, big it 
took four men to handle it—a 1000- 
pound demolition bomb for one of the 


steel case 


heavy bombers. Compared with that 
monster, my two little 100-pound frag- 
mentation bombs looked like sweet 


potatoes. 
What if 


my mind 


of those should go off? 
could not even picture 
But when I saw the 
which the ordnance- 
deadly 


one 


the consequences 
nonchalance with 


men handled their charges, I 
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absorbed some of their confidence and 
soon became engrossed in checking the 
loading process 

This was to be a genuine rehearsal, 


with a full load of fuel and machine-gun 
ammunition to simulate actual wartime 
conditions. Off to the south there was a 
tug towing barge which serve 
as a target. We were to take off of the 
carrier, climb to high altitude and bomb 
the barge, while marked the 
accuracy of the explosions. 

In a short time all was ready, and the 
inertia starters preceded 
the command: “Stand clear of pro- 
pellers!” Then “Start engines!” and the 
staccato bark of exhausts swelled to 
muffled thunder as we warmed 
engines. One after another, the 
ahead of me taxied out to the center of 
the deck off, 


Soon it was my turn. 


was to 


observers 


whine of the 


up our 
planes 


and took 


I headed up the 


deck, waited for the “all clear” signal, 
and eased the throttle forward until it 
was wide ope This was a heavy load 


and I wanted plenty of speed before I 
came to the deck. My plane 
gathered speed slowly, but I held it on 
until the end of the deck was only a few 
before I eased back on the 


the end of 


yards ahead 


stick. The plane responded sluggishly, 
and seemed to stagger off of the deck 
into the air. The controls felt logy, so I 


climbed slowly at a flat, conservative 
angle. 
Finally I 


and 


caught up with my section 
eased in behind him in a 
One by one the others 
join us and the 


leader 
careful join-up. 
toiled slowly up to 
Skipper started the long climb up to 
dive-bombing altitude. Behind and below 
us the scout-bombers started taking off 
with their 500-pounders. 
the monotonous 
climb, I relaxed and began to be a little 
bit bored. This was just like any other 
Half an hour more and we could 
these eggs and head for home, 
Let’s see—what would I 
do the next weekend? Should I drive 
up to Los Angeles, or go down to 
rijuana with th Or should I 
Then, without any preliminary call, a 
voice rang over the radio; an urgent 
call that jarred through my earphones 
shocked me back to attention: 
Crash! Crash!” 


As we _ continued 


flying. 
get rid of 
I told myself, 
e gang? 
out 


and 
“Crash! 


Immediately there followed a _ con- 
fused babel of voices and overlapping 
calls. For the moment, radio voice pro- 


cedure was forgotten: “Number Twelve 


has exploded and caught fire . at 
least three planes ‘las send the 
destroyers!” about two points off 
your starboard quarter . ee 
‘chute did not open...” “ .. I 
think it was a primer explosion y- 
“Number Eleven and Number 
Twelve . 
Glancing quickly around the horizon, 
I saw it. Several miles off to my left 
(a thick column of black smoke trailed 


down from our level to the ocean below. 
There was no motion to it whatever; it 
neither rose nor drifted. My eyes fol- 
lowed it down to its base, and there on 
the water burned the fierce bright flame 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Lindbergh 


(Continued from page 62) 
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a success. Lindbergh, the shy and irri- 
table youth of five years ago had ma- 
tured. He was more considerate, more 
balanced and generally made a good 


impression. In turn the newspapers also 
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€ same time extend your knowledge oi 
rodynamics and flight 

8. If seeking further instruction, be sure 
select an it who 


luk 


theory of 





structor not only is 
ted by the Government, but also one wh« 
acceptable to the aviation insurance 
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HOME OF THE DAWN PATROL 








Check below branch of 


cipronee ‘SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, P. 0. Box 2649, TULSA, OKLAHOMA aeronautics you are most 


NEW 1939 SPARTAN Catalog and ‘Supp plement describing in detail Spartan Flying, Mechan- interested in. 
( Aeronautics, Tuition and detailed living expenses ‘a FLYING 
NAME AGE "J MECHANICAL 
, _} RADIO INSTRUMENT 
ADDRESS CITY STATE [] EXECUTIVE. 
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Spacious (7% 
Roomon ~ 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Here's a hotel value for 
you. A large spacious 
room right on Michigan 
Avenue at the edge of 
the Loop, with every com- 
fort and luxury at a rate 
that is surprisingly low. 


George H. Mink, Manager 
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Live Load 


(Continued from page 72) 











of a gasoline fire. There was no wreck- 
age visible—just that ominous pillar of 
black smoke with the fire at its base. 
Off to one side I could see the plane- 
guard destroyers rushing towards the 
spot at full speed, churning up a foam- 
ing white wake behind them. The car- 
ier also circled in a wide turn and 
headed back. 

What had happened? Who had 
rashed? What had caused it? A dozen 
questions flashed through my _ mind. 
Then one thought stood out like a bright 
white light that threw all the others into 
isignificance—one fragment of confused 
radio message rang in my ears: “I think 
it was a primer explosion. . .” 

The idea loomed large and monstrous. 
That was it. The bombs were defective 
\ bomb’s primer, its sensitive detonat- 
ing element, had just exploded out there, 
blowing those planes out of the sky. 
How many planes, the Lord only knew. 

Apprehensively my eyes’ turned to the 
bomb that hung under my section lead- 
er’s nearest wing. Suppose it should let 
go? Suppose a bomb on any plane in 
the squadron should let go? As 
as we were, one bomb’s explosion would 
robably jar off the next, and so on down 
the line, like a string of firecrackers. The 
whole squadron would be blown out of 
the sky. 

Instinctively I edged away from my 
section leader with his load of bombs. 
Chen I noticed that the interval between 
the other planes had widened perceptibly; 
evidently the rest of the pilots were fear- 
same thing. My throat grew dry 
hands clammy. How long was 
going to last? 
radio message came 
present exer- 


close 


ing the 
and my 
this suspense 

Finally a welcome 
from the carrier: “Cease 
cise and return to base.” 

Our Skipper placed us in open forma- 
tion and directed us to drop our bombs 
into the water. One after another, 
plane peeled off from the formation and 
nosed over in a shallow dive. Pulling 
back the lever that armed my bombs, 

placed the release lever on “salvo” and 
waited for the plane ahead of me to 
dive. After he had pulled clear, I shoved 
the stick forward, waited until my plane 
had gathered speed, jerked the bomb 
release toggle, and pulled up sharply, 
looking back over my shoulder to watch 
the bombs explode. Twin geysers of 
water spouted up as they hit and the 
surrounding water was ripped and torn 
by flying fragments. 

What a relief it was to get rid of that 
deadly burden! Quickly I joined the 
planes ahead of me, and soon the squad- 
ron was reunited—intact. Once more 
we flew our customary close formation 
and confidence returned. The flight back 
to the base was completed without inci- 
dent, and back on the ground we 
anxiously asked for details of the acci- 
dent. We learned that instead of being 
caused by detonating bombs the disaster 
was the result of exploding fuel tanks, 
caused by an aerial collision between two 


each 
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planes during the join-up. Four men had 
gone down with the two planes, in water 
nearly a mile deep. 

Under such circumstances, the bomb- 
ing practice was temporarily discon- 
tinued. It was not resumed until daylight 


the next morning. 
END 





Great Pals 


(Continued from page 46) 











snared himself on a door handle. His 
*chute opened partly and billowed through 
the cabin of the ship. It knocked the lamp- 
black out of Unger’s hand and the stuff 
filled the cabin, blinding Unger and Gar- 
land. 

Unger and Garland both 
chutes. They could have bailed. 
land, blind, stuck at the controls with a 
life at stake. Unger pulled Austin back 
into the cabin after an exhausting struggle 
which lasted minutes. Garland got the 
ship down, finally, still half-blinded, in a 
narrow canyon. The wheels stopped 20 
feet from a 100-foot bluff. 

Daring sacrifices like these have handed 
down the fine tradition of good-fellowship 
through the years—a willingness to gam- 
ble with one’s own life to save another. 

Herb White, veteran Hollywood stunt 
pilot, tells of ferrying a lightplane across 
the country. Over Arizona he bumped into 

headwind, out of gas, and had to 
come down into desert mesquite. The 
bottom of the fuselage was torn by brush. 

“I was underneath the ship, examining 
the damage, when | saw a pair of legs in 
white coveralls,’ Herb relates. “A man, 
holding a heavy needle and coarse thread, 
bent down. 

“*Tough luck, eh, fellow?’ he asked 
‘Well, we'll soon get you straightened out.’ 
He started making repairs. ‘Don’t worry 
about me,’ ‘I hold an A and E.’ 

“He worked for a couple of hours, 
drove me desert wastes to the 
nearest town, loaded his car with gasoline, 
filled my tanks, checked my motor and 
gave me a spin. I offered him money. He 
wouldn’t take it. ‘It might happen to me 


wore para- 
But Gar- 


ran 


he said. 


across 


some time, and you or somebody else 
would come along,’ he said.” 
Then there was Ive McKinney. When I 


knew him at the old Teterboro field, 
was interested in watching a couple of 
young fellows build up a homemade crate. 
Neither could fly. When they finished 
they asked Ive to test fly it. 

“Sure,” he “Anything for a couple 
of pals.” 

The thing started coming apart in the 
air. Ive got it down somehow. When it 
hit the ground it went several different 
directions. The motor lit in Ive’s lap. He 
was pretty badly banged up. But he 
thought of the fine hopes and aspirations 
of the young designer-builders. He didn’t 
want to hurt their feelings, spoil their en- 
thusiasm. 

“Sorry, fellows,” he said, wincing as 
they untangled him. “I guess you picked 
yourselves a pretty bum test pilot.” 

Ive is gone now. But that same grand 
spirit of comraderie lives and grows in 
thousands of hearts the world over. 

END 


said. 
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Get the Plus Value 


OF CAREER TRAINING 
AT CALIFORNIA FLYERS 








Above: WAE Los Angeles maintenance shop : 


Below: WAE Douglas flying over Boulder @ 
Dam on the National Parks Skyway 


CCLACIER PARK 








. ave. 


7 GREAT FALIS 


VELLOWSTONE 


ettg 


C BOULDER DAM iam 


7 105 ANGELES ; 
m- san 01660 Se WESTERN 
AIR 
Express 6 





C. N. (Jimmie) James, Western 
Air Express vice president in 
charge of operations, discusses 
the Link Trainer with their In- 





DDD | 


WESTERN AIR EXPRESS; ONE OF THE 14 MAJOR INDUSTRIES THAT 
MAKE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA THE NATION’S AIRCRAFT CAPITAL— 
The best place to start both your training and your career 







strument Instructor, William 
McCormick, a recent Califor- 
nia Flyers graduate. 





Sere Bill bMeCormich, ” "As ¢ Says Bie. James,. ‘Wears pleand 
* . ° ijornia yers graduate, with the close personal contact 
Flight Two, leaving Los Angeles for Boulder Dam, Salt Lake City, have the highest vgaed for its that California Flyers can give 





Yellowstone and Great Falls,” and the swift Western Air Express pn ae Eh wa Ee - Jef the high caliber of thett 
Douglas wings its way northward over the National Parks Skyway. All forthe excellentschoolingeneral” graduates.” 

day long in the busy efficient Western Air Express Los Angeles head- 

quarters their swift, sleek transports are serviced, large efficient crews ; Ts) Ni | t ti UE RS INC 
on the ground maintaining this great fleet. The same scene takes place in shSia LTV i ri Lt s P 


the Los Angeles shops of American Airlines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air and United Airlines, for this is not just a passenger stop but 
one of the most important maintenance divisions and terminals. Los 
Angeles is America’s Aviation Center, not only in flying but in building B.we ° \ 
as well, for here are the great plants of Douglas, Lockheed, Northrop, 
North American, Vultee and Vega. It is here where 55% of America’s 


aeronautical engineers, draftsmen and aircraft builders are employed. 
Right in the heart of all this aviation activity on the $8,000,000 Los 4 LEARN ABOUT THIS COMPLETE RANGE 
OF PRACTICAL CAREER COURSES 


Angeles Municipal Airport is California Flyers, a U. S. Government and 
industry-approved school that trains young men for careers in Los 

(ngeles’ great aviation industry. Because California Flyers is a vital part ] CALORDSA PETERS, eC. Sehael of Srpiee. Bev PA1O 
of this great aviation center, knows so intimately the needs of the ' ~ aa celica comesaiian oe complete information on 
industry, it presents to qualified young men an unequalled opportunity J ‘raining, tuition, living conditions and employment opportuni- 
to learn the practical, usable side of aviation. ties. I am interested in the subjects, checked: 

And in Los Angeles, California Flyers is the only government-approved Commercial Flying Q Aeronautical Engineering and Design O 
school offering courses in all phases of airline operation; trains the . Mechanics Aircraft Building (Aircraft sheet metal) O 
fight officer, the commercial pilot, the master mechanic. Its equipment.is © /*#r#ment FlyingQ = DraftimgQ — Instrument re 
most modern and complete, includes the newest C Type Link Trainer, a aS ae —————__Agt_§ 
complete fleet of training planes. Its instruction industry approved, its 4% Addecss. 
instructors, men with years of airline experience. And the opportunities 3 
for young men are best expressed in California Flyers’ record of industry- 4% City a —— See _ z : 


employed graduates who have profited by California Flyers plus-value, ~~ 
that of training here where the opportunity is greatest. Se eaeeq@ 
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so: INVENTIVE 


INVENTORS: Send immediately for your copies of 
our big new FREE BOOKS, “Patent Protectior 

and “Selling an Invention.” Sixty-eight pages of in- 
teresting facts. Tell how Patent 
kind of sketch or model 
take without cost; how inventors have 
secured financial assistance; show irteresting in- 
ventions; illustrate important mechanical move 
ments. Other men have read and profited by these 
books. With books we also send Free Evidence of 
Invention form, that you can use to establish da 


ws protect yx 


simple steps to 





needed : 





success 











of disclosure. Prompt service, rea able fee 
ferred payment plan. Strictest sec Highest r« 
erences. Write us today. The facts in our books € 


worth money to the man with a good invention. A 
dress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 117-L, Vietor Building, Washington, D.C 








STEELE’S 


AID T0 PILOTS 


A new handbook, kept up-to-date 


THE CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS 
Compiled in a concise, easi'y understood manne 
You can find what you want, when you want it 
°No cross reference Price 
°No confusion POSTPAID 


Dealers please note $ 1 .00 


AID TO PILOTS, Dept. PA-10 
41341, Marathon Los Angeles, Calif. 

















APPRENTICES 


AIRMINDED YOUNG MEN INT! 
ED IN TRAINING FOR ENTERING 
THE WELL AID FIELD Ot A rion 
AS APPRENT! CES—W 

enclosing stan 

MECHANIX UNIVERSAL AVIATION SERVICE Co. 
Wayne County Airport Box 857 Dept.B Detroit, Michigan 









“HERE ARE 
$1,000,000 


Design Me a 


Transport 


that won’t look like Grandma’s 
bustle five years hence, that will 
meet my line’s requirements to- 
pow Ad and that embodies every- 
you know about comfort, 
speed and safety.” A large order, 
to be sure... but let Hall Hib- 
bard, Chief Engineer of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
solve it for you in his fascinating 
article: “The Birth of an Air- 
plane”. just one of the many 
outstanding features in the 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 
IPPOIPAT TOA 
LVLATITOIN/ 





The Leading Magazine on Flying 
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Forest Patrol 
from page 29) 











strikes 
it take 


get a blaze 


never 
I’ve 


three socks at one big tree to 


seen 


out of Mont 


held off the 


ague 








rhat’s fair main airway 
leading from California into the Pacific 
thwest. We roll out at dawn and 
ve to the field, barely taking time to 
bble breaktfa Our planes have been 
t d down, so we unhitch and fuel 





ns brought out by truck 
While 
orders for 
held 


radio beam for 


them trom dri 
We climb in and start the engines 
ve are warming them up, our 
the day come in by radio. In the 


he torest service uses a 


communication. It carries in a straight 
ne only, so they have to shoot it from 
the valleys to the mountain tops and 


1en from peak to peak to the destina- 


Wallow wants a pl 


servation, 10 


) 
Bear ane for ob 


bundles of food including 





two cases of eggs; five bales of hay for 
the mules and two sonar Oo! wate! Slide 

reek wants five bundles of food, oats 
for 10 mules, some water and some salve 
for bu Orl s wants a tool-grindet 
That weighs 350 pounds and a gasoline 
engine goes t 

Joe gets t bservation assignment 
He blasts his engine, rumbles down the 





ver the treetops In a 











tew seconds he’s lost in the smoke. He'll 
fly o1 uments until he _ breaks 
throu on He has a radio and by 
tl locatio ( e mushrooms he’ll tell 
re rs de 1 below what’s going on 
and where to draw their battle lines 
I get the detail to take the food and 
supplies to S Creek. That’s a great 
tle spot. I'll tell you about it later. 
Chey wrap t od in 70-pound bundles 
1 cove t heavy burlay Chey 
in fresh meat, fresh vegetables, eegs 
and lots of other things fire fighters 
never were able to get before. Scientists 
claim this airplane method of preety 


fire fighters increases their efficiency ten 
fold. For each bundle we have a square 


of muslin witl pes on it, fashioned into 
a parachute. A tricky rope arrangement 
opens the chute when it reaches the end 
of the line so it lowers the bundle easily 
to earth 

We pile all of this stuff into the cabin 
We take as much as 1,000 pounds at a 
load, which is plenty for a 420 h p. en- 


A ranger piles in after it, and we 
get mighty few glit 
stifling 
a ranger aboard who 


npses 


rks in the smoke, 





knows 





the country, that glimpse may be a life 





Save 
I open the throttle and we s roll- 
ing. The trees at the other end look 


» doesn't seem to be 
and the 
it isn’t hitting on all nine, 


awful close; the shi 


moving fast enough engine acts 


like but some- 
how we stagger into the air and clear all 
obstacles. A hundred feet off the ground 
and we are on instruments, climbing up 


1 
tnat we 


Alps 


what the map says is a canyon 


ope will lead us te the rinity 
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Slide ( 


and 
re 7,000 


country 
the peaks < 
flying in this same 
looking up at them. 


The 


reek. The map say 
feet, but once I was 
spot at 8,000 and still 





and rougher than 
the devil. This is no a guy 
with a weak stomach. Pretty soon I look 
at my says 45 minutes since 
we took off So I start to 
It’s just like being inside of a tent, it’ 
that A blast of hot air breaks 
the blanket and we see Jagged 


air is red hot 


place for 


watcl 


spiral down 


smoky 


the spot 


peaks all around and not a place within 
35 miles a fellow could set a ship down 
and walk awa it 





A 32-foot 


where we are to de 


marks the 


‘liver the 


spot 
bundles 
narrow 
they put the tees 
on hogbacks so we can 


It's right i the center of a 
canyon. If they can, 
loads 
Creek 
hey are 


drop our 
are climbing. 3ut Slide 


while we a 
little spot 


is a great , as I said 


all set, down bs rhe men are gath- 
ered under the trees to keep score on 
our bombing. I keep on spiraling down 
until I am but 300 feet from the floor of 
the canyon. All around are rock walls 
I level off and when I sight the tee ove: 
the nose I yell and the ranger lets go 
with bundle No. 1. I pull up in a 
chandelle and then back again to drop 


No. 2. And so on. We hit the 


almost every time. Only 


bundle 
target 
a while do t 
the trees 
one bundle out of 


once in 
have to pi k them out of 
During last summer I lost but 
250 dropped 

and then | 
spiral out of the canyon and head for 
home through the Che gas 
add to the 


here from 


Ten times I dive at the tee 


basi smoke 
gauge is flirting with zero, to 
fun. We are in the air 
two to 
signment 





four and a half hours on an as 
base 


400 





alone we serve nr 
mile fro1 

Che be St 
morning 
the smoke at 


camps a nea 


the first one in the 
ir keep: 
Then we 


when the heavy night 


west leve l 


can see the flames racing up and down 
the slopes and how the fire fighters are 
steering them towards creeks to snuff 


there we can se¢ 
halt the 


them out. Here and 
the fighters setting backfires 


flames. The most spectacular fires to 
watch are the crown fires that race 
through the ps of the big trees. It 


takes a fast plane to keep up with them 

From nin¢ n the job 
fire heats 
out of it and 
updrafts and 


morning on, the 
gets tougher d rougher. The 
the air and takes the lift 
puts a lot squirrelly 
downdrafts around the places where we 
We fly until after dark 


home we 


hope for a break 
On that last fli can see the 
fires through the smoke. 
Back at the 


grab some 


red glare I tl € 
It’s a really pretty sight 
base we stake the ships down, 
supper again 
at dawn and some 
until the radio beam flashes: 
“All fires under control 
home.” Or words to that effect. 


From the financial 


, 1 , 
and hit the Nay Phen up 


more of the same 








lanes go 


standpoint, it’s a 


good paying job—if you get the breaks 
and don’t wash out your ship or your 
self. The ships and pilots are hired out 
to Uncle San contract at from $20 


(Concluded on page 80) 











ase 
100) 


ame 


out 
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FOREIGN CIRCULATION 


Actual audit figures of the AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS prove that 
POPULAR AVIATION reaches more foreign readers than any other aviation 
magazine. It has the longest reach, the greatest out-of-the-country coverage 
of any aviation magazine published in the United States. 


Comparative foreign ABC circulation (including U. S. Territories and Canada) 


POPULAR AVIATION . . . . . 4,685° ABC 


AERO DIGEST. . . . . . 320 BC 


AVIATION . . . . . . . . 8,086 ABC 
THE SPORTSMAN PILOT. . . . 1,287 ABC 


WESTERN FLYING. . . . . . 384 ABCE 


* Figure does not include 6,000 additional copies of Popular Aviation sold outright each 









month to foreign countries not qualifying under strict application of ABC regulations. 


Only ABC Aviation Magazines are included in this comparison. The AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS is the only recognized and reliable source of information on paid 
circulations. All figures are for the last six months of 1938. 


THE DOMINATING CIRCULATION 


IN FOREIGN AVIATION 
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of equipment and practic met s of 
tion make it possible for AU t Boe 
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LIGHTPLANE DESIGN | 


The Fact-Book for the Home-Builder 


APPROVED BY EXPERTS 
Sold With a Money-Back Guarantee 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
WALTER H. KORFF, Aeronautical Engineer 
Cerner, Governor and Columbia Streets, Evansville, indiana 
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FROM HELL 


Flying high across the Maginot line | 














came fifty ominous bombers! A ma- 
neuver flight gone astray? France 
thought so, but when they continued on 
toward Paris, the alarm went out to a 
startled world—too late! 


Read this engrossing story of a war of 
the future, waged by one man—who 
was supposed to be dead! It's real en- 
tertainment ... but it's just one of the 
many fascinating tales of imaginative 
fiction, guaranteed to lift you from the 
humdrum of everyday life to real men- 
tal relaxation, in the 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 
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On Sale at All Newsstands Sept. 20 
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(Continued from page 78) 
an hour up. This year they’ve added a 
tri-motor that brings $84 an hour. The 
pilots get from $2 to $5 an hour and 
1 
Keep. 


ly serious job, but it has its 
funny side. For instance, usually the 
second time we return to a spot to drop 
food ily of bears is patiently wait- 
ng for us. They sit back under the 
I lle hits the ground. 
ce on it, rip it open and 

woods with their loot. 
Wallow an old 


sleeping 


It’s a dead 











Bear 
Indian and his horse were 
gside the spot I 
» food. I gunned the 


supposed to 
get 
1e way, but they kept right 
eeping Finally I let a test bundle 
It hit a rock and bounced to within 
lit out for 
hot 


was 
motor to 


few feet of them rhe horse 
tall timber with the Indian in 
Seabiscuit couldn’t 


uit and even 
\ aught the 
They t e about an old Indian 
aracter in the Trinity National Forest. 
During a bi laze he suddenly dis- 
ippeared from the fire camp. They 
ht he was a goner, but three days 
ter he staggered back to camp, his 
othes in tatters and his hands and face 
l = kened. The ranger questioned him 
he answered: 
“Fight heap big fire all by self. Put 
1 out 
More ques ning developed that the 





had been fighting the backfire 
1 they hoped to stop the main 

ylaze 
Once over near Orleans a chute split 
vhen I let go with a bundle of fresh 
eat and the stuff hit the ground with 
awiul wallop. It fell about 600 feet. 
I flew back base expecting to be 





1 loud complaint from the 











rleans gang for spoiling their dinner. 
Instead I got a message that read: 
“Whatever you did to that meat, do it 
again. It was the tenderest we ever ate.” 
Che I was the time, after flying 
all day with food for the fire camps, I 
came back and found the airport on fire 
and had to circle until the blaze was 
ut out END 
| Wooden Airplane 
tued from page 39) 
On the other hand, if wooden ships 
were used there would be instantly avail 
able a countless number of small fac 


turning out parts of any 
type, aS was proven during the World 
War. The method is quite practical and 


tories capable 








might mean the difference between de- 
feat and victory 
The pt ence of foreign manufac- 
rers for wi d brings up a situation 
that should receive the attention of every 


\merican citizen. When an airplane man 
of “wood” he thinks of spruce. 
"te purpose there is nothing that 
with it and it so happens that 
American continent holds the 
ipal supply. At first glance 
hat we have enough to last 
every- 


npares 
our Nort! 
world’s 
it may se 
forever, b there is an end to 
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end to ow 
about it 


and there will be an 


unless 


thing 
spruce 
right away. 

Month by 


something is done 


month and year by year our 


finest spruce timber is being logged 
away. Millions of feet go into ordinary 
lumber. More millions are being shipped 
over seas. While we stamp out metal 


airplanes our foreign competitors—and 


potential enemies—are taking our finest 
spruce timber and using it as a weapo1 
with which to compete with us. What 


happened to our Port Orford cedar may 


be happening to our spruce and sucl 
a tragedy should never be allowed to 
occur. Timber such as we have now 
could not easily be regrown and ther< 
is nothing to take its place. Spruce 
helped win the last war and it might 
help lose the next. 

The world’s one great stand of Sitka 
spruce grows on the northern Pacifix 


It reaches from 
the Arctic to northern California and 
is confined to a strip about 30 miles 
wide. It occurs here and there in forests 
and as single specimens with other trees, 
making its best growth 
level and 3,000 feet, although 


slope of North America. 


between sea 
it may be 


found higher. When both soil and cli 
matic conditions are right it reaches an 
amazing perfection of growth. The trees 
stand close and straight as sentinels 


feet and a 
It is a common 


eight of 200 
12 feet. 


reaching a 
diameter of 8 


thing to find trunks reaching 80 to 100 
feet to the first limb, without a knot 
or blemish of any kind marring their 
symmetry. The often 


grain g 
unbelievably uniform. 1 
seen cants 40 feet long in 
grain did not deviate more than a quarter 


rowth is 
his writer has 
which the 


of an inch from a straight line. Thess 
beautiful trees average around 600 years 
in age when full grown and their pos- 


sible ultimate life is not known. 

It is only from these mature trees 
that lumber suitable for airplanes can 
be taken and, even then, but a small part 
In the past there was a tragic 
timber in logging operations 
care is being taken now. This 
fact that choice air- 
price equal 
talk of re- 
establish the 
proper 
years 


is chosen. 
waste of 
but more 
is partly due to the 
plane reached a 
to that of hardwood. Any 
foresting is fantastic. To 
closely trees in the 
then wait the hundreds of 
necessary for their growth is beyond 
practical possibilities. The thing to do 
what we have and treat it 


1 


stock has 


spaced soil 


and 


is to conserve 
as a national asset. 

In conclusion, this writer believes that 
the all-metal airplane is not the final solu- 
tion. It has its place, but its 
all-wood rival should be given its chance. 
Theoretically, it can be built as rapidly 
and more cheaply. It lends itself better 
to shadow production and has 
outright repair advantages. On its rec- 
ord alone the all-wood airplane should 
have the full encouragement of both the 
Government and the manufacturers. To- 
gether with Canada we own the world’s 
supply of airplane spruce and we should 
part of the benefit 


of course, 


factory 


at least get our 


from it 
END 
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| Around the World 


(Continued from page 23) 





zarre places, curious customs and 
strange people. Then a hearty break- 
fast of bacon and eggs and the stew- 
ardess is handing you your hat. It’s 
Chicago. 

A glance at the flight log shows that 
a total mileage of 24,609 miles has been 
covered from Chicago to Chicago. And 
the traveler is entitled to be patriotically 
proud of the fact that practically two 

irds of this mileage was flown under 
his own American flag: 4,534 miles on 
the Pan American Atlantic Clipper, 8,768 
miles on the Pacific Clipper and 2,639 
miles on United Air Lines for a total of 
15,941 miles as against 8,668 miles under 
the British flag on Imperial Airways 

m Marseilles to Hong Kong. 

For the vacationer, a trip around the 
vorld by air, whether it is a race 
against time or a leisurely jaunt with 
frequent stop-overs, undoubtedly may be 
italogued as a romantic interlude and 
a grand adventure. But to the airlines 
it presents a new field of transporta- 

1 service. Around the world service 
s regular scheduled service now. It is 
established on the timetables, a _per- 
manent fixture and available for all 
purposes. Because of its recent estab- 
lishment through this summer’s inaugu- 
ration of the transatlantic routes, world 
air cruises belong for the moment in 


POPULAR AVIATION 


the category of 
travel. 
will swing open the gates of commercial 


pleasure or novelty 
But the progress of time soon 


traffic. The fast air schedules across 
the two oceans, the easy, convenient 
connections making possible uninter- 
rupted passage from the United States 
to practically every point in Europe, 
Africa, the Orient and Australia, will 
bring marked changes in the methods 
of international trade. New trade chan- 
nels will be opened and new travel cre- 
ated, just as new travel was created 
by the airlines within the United States. 
Transactions which bogged down under 
the twin handicaps of time and distance 
will be rectified by the new personal 
element swifter transportation will in- 
troduce. 

When problems arise and cable ex- 
changes merely add to their complexi- 
ties, the round-the-world airlines will be 
available to dispatch personal repre- 
sentatives to the spot with no loss of 
time. International barriers and mis- 
understood customs will be broken down 
by greater familiarity. And new mar- 
kets will be penetrated. 

The United States may have lagged 
behind some of the other nations of the 
world in the development of her mer- 
chant marine, but in the newer field 
of transportation—the air—America is 
leading the way, not only through Pan 
American’s pioneering to South America 
and on the transatlantic and transpacific 
routes, but through the marked superior- 
ity of the airlines operating within the 








United States. Nearly all of the de- 
velopments and the improvements, both 
in mechanics and in service, that have 
served to make air transportation a 
standard of service have come from the 
manufacturers and the commercial oper- 
ators in this country. U. S. equipment 
is used on many of the foreign airlines 
and U. S. methods of operation have 
been widely copied. In fact, it is pos- 
sible to fly around the world and travel 
nearly every mile of the way in equip- 
ment manufactured in this country 
which, coupled with the fact that prac- 
tically two thirds of the route is operated 
under the Stars and Stripes, may be 
accepted as further evidence of our un 
challenged supremacy in the air 
END 


Engine Orders 


A IRCRAFT engines for the Army 

Air Corps to the tune of $25,009,- 
389.64 have been contracted for by the 
War Department, PopuLar AvIATION was 
informed recently. Of this total, what 
probably is the largest single order for 
engines in the history of aviation went 
to the Allison Engineering Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind. This order alone 
totals $15,080,261.83. The Wright Aer- 
onautical Corporation was awarded a 
contract for $8,975,317 worth of air- 
cooled radial engines while the Pratt 
and Whitney company received an order 
for $953,810.81 worth of the same type 
engines. 











PRIMARY MECHANIC'S COURSE 
(6 months) Sica siet ele cdilaase 


MASTER MECHANIC'S COURSE 
(10 months) ................... 





SPECIAL COMMERCIAL PILOT'S COURSE 


Ek NEE ee ...$1300 
LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT'S COURSE 

TO UO sins sciiinticinsitincecanit 450 
Super Private Pilot's Course (45 hours). 250 


5°, discount for cash in full at time of enrollment. 
Board and room near the airport $6.00 per week. 


Harman Air School 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


HARMAN AIR SCHOOL 


DALLAS and GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS 
Formerly Curtiss Wright Flying School 


A NEW SCHOOL WITH PRICES WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL—TRAINING SECOND TO NONE 


200 


Harman Air School 
Grand Prairie, Texas 


400 


Gentlemen: 


Address 


City ...... 
State - 


wom shee ae ee , 
SPOR REO ES rcs 


Please send your price list to: 
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NEW! “TINYDYNE” RADIO AND Phat was in the day re the Bureau 
° POCKET TRANSMITTER para ease | Pilot ot Air Commerce put down its thumb 












































































The smallest tube radio in the world! Size only 3°x4/2”x 27 or at least put down it thumb ver 
142”, complete with self- contained batteries! W 14 | ( n rom page 3/) ‘ < | : ) 
ozs. Fits easily in any pocket Receive heavily—on the flying game, and Riblet 
local stations while walking and w broadeast your voice . aes +7 ( 
and musie to any other radio hundred ee T “ri ; he” 4 operated quite successfully Ince he was 
sets make a complete “Wireless Phone ‘LL VE li learn t ny ignt, ne mut , | 1 
reception coast to coast—truly srvelous midget 1 I : " F th “eal even selected to fy an Alexander Bullet 
' “y : anapetea #0 ts an fenesha S , tere yetween ienc! ee ust ‘ 

tion! ANYONE can opera n a t COM ' with a one-eyed assistant from coast to 
PLETE with ‘‘Mike-phone ns g, € eady for atch And ther ‘ born that 
use in Cflices, aut Saane ar gle ; watcn me ind ere was Dorn that ‘ . +} . : Tr . >. 

$, autos, trains, t : ed 2 : cOast in the > 11X rophny Race, but 
bicycles, etc. PRACTICAI s "LI 4 REAL VALUE determination ’ ‘ “. 
Beautifully finished in durable black stee kl is ; Jes the Alexander company ran into troubl 
SEND ONLY $1.00! (Check Pe sgl He learned to ride a bicycle, swim wit, te ; get hey? gee 
only $3.99 plus postage GUARANTEED. Order y 1 , . With its bul and the idea fell through 
dyne’’ now and have the latest ra nder ride€ i motore é rive a motorboat, an R b] eee ’ ° / 3 
MIDGET RADIO CO Dept. TPA Kearney, Nebr , , f Aiblets rea ubies in fying started 

ciieainttiiaeiainas = auton ile and ven a arin I ( YT ] P r 1 1 
—_— 4 . , when the state t Ohio decreed that he 


A Gas Model Flyer Phen he and a companion built an ai and other unlicensed pilots must obtai: 
LO, That Climbs 1,000 Ft. 
‘ A Minute 






federal licenses or quit flying. Rible 


plane a crude ship equipped 
1 aie 
< with 1,000 hours, applied for a private 


unpowere d Ford 


( It w get off the ground 










license- they handed them out indis- 





























M ind f } led up in a ditch siminat t ‘th 10 
‘ - i : ¢ I ately Oa one witn ! nours oO 
GIL Wing ercury So the lads bou t a cracked-up Jenny . ™ — i “ia , 
52 in. Long Champion of | x eg +] ,,, Solo in those days—and was promptly 
; oy rebu ime ) ay tor tl 
Champions | ANC Feour ay See. a turned dow: 
; Finally the Bureau consented to giv 
vithout a n s uction i 11S ‘ , : 
; ; : him a flight test—and he passed wit 
speed, gra les Start it € 2 : 1 j 
show its tz ny ciliata flying colors, making every spot landin 
KIT COMPLETI , 7 1 I'll just tax e assured his buddy ol : ' , ‘ a 
of, Sia-in. stres amline ‘ pr t Hi ’ right on the spot, made every turn with- 
aper: giant full size } instr i £ AW cae don , ‘ : Salas 
S495 Tiess motor). POSTP AID rok 1 » ‘ ‘ out slipping Vv osing an inch of altitude 
€ IT: ve, | \ ie ne told fis riend f . 
blue and gold s« ieNT IPT Dope ras = ‘ ie F Paige? ecovered from every precision spin ex 
Pneumatic Rubber Wt e of | But he didnt. Ihe ship ended in a ditch 1 | r 
10.00 value for only $6.95 (less motor. P< | } actly at the end ot two turns—and ) 
OR AT YOUR DEALER | a mass of tangled and twisted wooden ; 1 
SCIENTIFIC MODEL AIRPLANE COMPANY : , - ‘ ' turned down again 
Dept. P10, 218-220 Market St. wark, N. J | longerons, r ving ribs and crumpled >? ] “a | 
. A Bureau theial lectured m on the 
8 ee Sn SERED —— 1irpiane C P ' ‘6 1 ’ 
ey . ‘ ; dangers of flying with one arm. “Why, 
KRiblet hunted up Leon Sherrick, then 1 tad +} $a } 1_ 
11 Ar gpa nig é demanded the official winding up his lec 
VW € KNOW ( | t ane iter i ot ’ ‘ és ’ - 
: “4 ? ture triumphantly, “what could you do ii 
or the old st it Air Lines ; 1 , . 
: : p you suddenly los e use of your one 
SO you wi fi Sherrick looked . , : . 
aos, : arm in the a 
dubious!y at the empty sleeve, scratched : ‘ 4 
I 1 and Ee Fp Did you ( nde let ever 
S ig alld « cea - f ae ° st<cid f 1 ‘ 
B , P , ‘ , 7 neat ol anyone utsicd¢ oO il a Wal 
»€a t i aon t Vant ) 
, battle—losing the ise ot nie irm sud 
ey . 1 
at the | denly in the a 
2ut the lar ste¢ : ’ » » t 
y ™*? ie I , ““W hy, no replied the oftcial 
aol VW lp { | { 
\ { i 
i tn 2 “but 











“No ws a A ee ‘Neither did ] aid Riblet, submit- 
‘You need t s tor your instrument — i (iil a. 
|} and the other planes; you need two feet “I Il go up with you. It you take the 
| for your rudder bar; you need one hand ship off, using one hand on the stick 
or vou cont 2 < and one for ut and the: Arie t vith the tner I'l] 
throttle and where are vou going to vet withdraw n application and quit 
that other hand : Well, the ficial lost—and _ Riblet 
lll fix that assured Riblet eventually go is license. Although he 
Well, Riblet got in a couple of hours 45 since flown another 1,200 hours in al 
with the dubious Sherrick, whose doubt types of ships, under virtually all kinds 
quickly changed to admiration; and then f circumstances, he has never had at 
he got in a few re hours with Clarence accident of a1 kind Though licensed 


he g d ) Pie Signa - 

O. Bell, now pilot and manager of aero- miy as a private ot, Riblet has found 

nauti al sale ya tne Goodveat ire & his airplane very valuable facility in 
| his business—for it hz rreatly l 


Rubber Company, at Akron - boomed 


Bell quickly found him a quick, alert is business 
pilot, and turned him loose in an OX-5 For a time, he owned a Challenger- 
[Travel Air bip!ane. That was back in engined Curtiss fcaging biplane, ing 
1928—and Riblet has been flying alon« it to tow an advertising sign which ac¢ ! 

















and safely since He shortly afterward tised his g ne business Hi 
You, too, can make MONEY with your traded four building lots for a Veli rented out sign time to others 
camera in your spare time! There's a | powered Monocoupe, a right tricky little for the ship. Then he used his ships for 
big market for good pictures. You don't ship which was powered with Veli entertaining large customers. 


ert nor own expen c 1 > > ’ P ‘ , ° 4 1 . 6“ . ie 
have to be an expert nor own expe motor No. 13. But 13 wasn’t bad luck Certain e said, “no business 





























LEADING MAGAZINE IN ° PHOTOG. his control stick so that he eauid contro Riblet now vns a Duck”"—a big trv 
RAPHY every month! Start with the: oth with one hand and flew the Mon Wasp-engined eight-place Loening am- 
-oupe over 400 hours, carrying hundreds  phibian whi ormerly flew between 
OCTOBER ISSUE yf passengers and teaching half a dozen Cleveland and Detroit for the Thompson 
friends to fly. Then he bought and flew Aeronautical Corporation. » ship was : wed 
2 n 1 Monoprep for a time. cracked up by another pilot but he is 
eje ET? Riblet’s next ship was plenty of ait having it rebuilt at the Parks Air College pil 
® plane for even the most skillful tw in St. Louis 1 plans to use it for } 
b ele -le — pilot—a Cessna powered with a flying costome . and . een vacation 
220 h.p. J-5 engine—and any pilot who fishing trips to Canadian lakes next year. 
ever flew one will tell you it was a All of which shows what a guy with a 
NOW ON SALE AT plenty hot airplane 3ut Riblet handled certain amount f skill and a lot of ing 
it, flying it all over the United States determination and courage can do ft 
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under all kinds onditions for years END 
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Comes a time, as the story books say, $24,000 last year at Cleveland when he 
Earl Ortman in every young man’s life, when security copped the Thompson, I'll wager mighty 
Co from page 27) looks attractive. I have made a lot of _iittle of that was profit. 
<a fie money; I’ve spent more. Prize money Racing pilots may fly fast, but they 
; e at air races looks big when it is in the are not flighty. As a first officer for 
Senior, a 550 h.p. take-off engine, catalog and probably you have often Canadian Colonial Airways I can see a 
: used by me for three years with enyjed the winner of the Bendix or definite future for myself in the industry 
o ver up to 830 h.p. without damage to. Thompson for the big purse he took I love. My experience as a racing pilot 
ngine. After this test the modifica- home. But listen to one who knows. has made me, if anything, more con- 
is released with a 600 h.p. rating. The biggest purse I ever won in one _ servative and less inclined to gamble and 
take the need for a higher qual- day’s racing was $14,000. Quite a sizable take unnecessary chances. When I flew 
AS; gas ich would not detonate gym for a few minutes’ work, you say? my own ship I went over it carefully 
extre supercharging. We Well, yes, but consider the initial cost of for flaws in the works; as a pilot for a 
ith 1 h many brands, and the ship I flew—a mere matter of $50,000. great airline this is done for me. I'm 
. got it 1 100 octane gas of a To this, for this particular race, I added satisfied to take the word of the com 
n his is now used largely $7,500 in cash for preparation. Now, petent mechanics of the line. I never 
ansport lines how much did I get out of that $14,000? took anybody's word but my own befor: 
Spark plugs showed deficiency under Colonel Turner won approximately (Continued on next page) 
ut \ liscovered this need 
ears before the Army or air- 
went to experimentation. We 
I testing laboratory, 
g every irk plug we could get 
Some these custom-built lit 
dgets t the companies as much 
each to prepare in sets of 28, but 
yperated autifully. 
Ve finally ked the spark plug situa 
he mpanies, Bendix and 








combined to make a spark plug 





stood tl ff and ac tually delivered 

is, These are the plugs currently 

only by closed-course and cross 
racers. but bv the airlines and Aviation executives everywhere are glad to 
i ver fines Which is certainly a receive Lincoln School Graduates. They are 
I nark on the closed-course side of readily employed. nee regularly advanced to 
the more responsible positions. That's be- 
— ; a cause the Lincoln School Graduate has a 

reased sj ls called for a modifica- 


background of APPROVED Training. AP- 
PROVED by the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for Flight and Mechanics Training; 
by the Nebraska State Aeronautics Commis- 


pell lesign which we art 
and tried” method 


e the demand for cowlings of 





ngt \s greater speeds de- sion and by the U. S. Army Air Corps as a 
ped steps had to be taken to keep | Training Base for Student Cadets. 
f the cowling | a F 
. 1€ COW ling | i Not only is Lincoln equipped to prepare you 
eing pull into the propeller : i ‘ - 
' : lines. “I do major engine for a responsible position as Pilot, Mechanic, 
et uippened t me on several oc =. 2 and trouble shoot- Aeronautical Engineer, Sheet-Metal Man or Licyd Johnson of Michi- 
nd n't hit funn ° gan, with Wright Aero- 
ns and isn bit funny Welder . . . Lincoln also helps Graduates nautical. ‘1 work on mo- 


tors used on Transconti- 


Man ] s *- 
anded new truc nental Clippers’’. 


locate positions after completing their train- 
ing. Our Employment Department is regu- 
larly in touch with leading Aviation Com- 
panies throughout the United States and 
Canada. Lincoln knows their needs. And 
Aviation knows Lincoln Trained Men... 
prefers them. 


sigi 1 streamlining, which, 
pertect by a long 

lined cowlings and 

ng ¢ ‘ are directly trace- 
ng craft. Your modern 

its bullet-shaped 

jeep” that careened Whether you are interested in becoming a 

Pilot, Aeronautical Engineer or Airplane and 





t rds greater speeds re- Engine Mechanic, this LINCOLN GOVERN- 
d a retractable landing gear which MENT APPROVED SCHOOL is ready to pre- 
reduce ‘stance. Our racing pare you for a responsible place in Aviation. 
in ond . s+] Now is the time to start training + now 
s were the to experiment with Carl Boawn of Washing- “ .- -_ : 
oat ase. An cise eateneb oe ton. with Boeing Aireratt. While employment opportunities are at their 
: Pa” ve : ; 1925 wit — 7 2a best. Students here are given part-time em- 
Army s Ville racer o isn) ) oe ° * ° 
ee speteie me tpl J ui, ’ ployment for board and room while in train- —_flussell, Weatherson | 
This wa e first practi al installa ing. MAIL COUPON TODAY for complete Wichita. ‘‘! install and 
my me ry, although it was caf +i service engines. Like my 
1 y, bug 3 ormation. work fine” 
g out about the same time in Eng- 
Little came of the British experi 
Earlier installations were heavy, 





ated 1 unreliable. The landing - Pantintssonceiagape trae mE Be Ee NT TBE ES 








sed by racing planes is of ' 
; jow used by racing planes is of ‘LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL; 
: " . 11110 Aircraft Bidg. Lincein, Nebraska | 
- P et back to the original : I'd like to get into Aviation. I’d also like to have your ! 
ha ei < ‘ . paginas g book “Contact”. Please send me complete information ‘ 
of this yarn: Why did I quit this g *bout Lincoln Training. : 
r. ndously fascinating and allegedly . : 
" fitable business of closed-course rac- ‘ NAME Age ; 
the salary and uniform of a first ‘ ' 

Robt. Havens of New 
for Canadian Colonia] Airways? York, with Lockheed Air. 2 aoe yeaee ' 
— ele! hag gee th ; on Co. eam. —_ ' : 
< t 1 lol n i 00 ma 5 City State ' 





TrTrrrrirrrrrrrererirtreriettetittititititetietettee.. 
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course equivalent to three years’ college radio work. Schor an airline pilot Harold Neuman, one 
established 1874. All expenses low. Catalog free time TI 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Dodd St., Valparaiso, Ind. ti ne | 
TET seal designer and partner of Benny Howard, 


| beat to it by several years whe , 
[SEVERSKY P35 ARMY PURSUIT] | i 'iWa: “Shoruy after that Rowe 
DD 











ned Roger 
n Rae, one of the nation’s greatest 





peed pilots, joined the same outfit and 
ing Bob Buck who, although he 

vasn't racing pilot was a nationally- 

rd flyer, decided he too would 
ht 


Sit e right and seat Of a transport 





Ev the resplendent Roscoe has be 
32” Span. Length 23”. 1” Seale. ome a business man—a vice-president in 
Const. set, complete with set colore paints, full : = 
size plans, etc. Flying scale model 5 charge of something or other for Porter 
Postpaid...... ° ° 1 ] 4 ; - 
held ner planes. He's going to race 


Send 10c for 20-Page Catal 


MINIATURE AIRCRAFT CORP, | | *%2'. of course, but he's building up to 


83 Low Terrace, New Brighton, New York | 

















ioaekcaa M terests in experimentation will 

iS€ I'll always be interested in 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE ev ation developments. My en 
INSTRUCTION gineering training and an _ inquisitive 

A school devoted exclusively to: | ike that imperative. But my 

. " | : : 
a Fc Aigner or gull A 1g day S are over My old M ar- 
Ignition Propellers sromberg acer, bless it, will be 
WEBB Det Acie, phe A petty Ra a Ts line - the 1939 Nati nals 
Glendale, Calif. 7 n Cleveland and I honestly think it will 

 jacrrm—n—meaas soo e [Thompson this year. But my 

be purely platonic. I'll be 







PHOTO $ .94 | spirit, helping whoever 


ENLARGER | | fl ith my subconscious support 
; | But me... if I’m not in the grand 





Iii t 


Money back g P m4 ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
-~ aie edhe tine thet teen 1 tand, I'll be somewhere between New- 
work, Focuses automatical Also COPI 7 : : 
and has a Contact Printer sp uch | irk and Montreal in the right-hand seat 





Table. Interesting . 


5.04 complete, Lens included —— fi f a Canadian Colonial Airways DC-3 
IDEAL-H, 148 West23rd St., New York, City | ENI : 
i J 


France Will Be Ready 


Continued from page 15) 

















throughout the six major districts of the 
republic—so that activities may not be 
dangerously crippled by one or two raids. 
In addition, hundreds of small manufac 

turers engaged normally in making 
" 


iceful products are turning out aircraft 


arts and, according to our informants, 


is under the active 

\ir Ministry. No longer 
ful duplication of effort, 
A THRILLING YARN ct "For 1! wet sana “aaciiiels 
By Miles Shelton and development is concentrated in one 

group of laboratories, in or near Paris. 

TWO MEN AND A GIRL [his coordination of experimentation is 





TRAPPED IN SPACE— apparent from an inspection of various 


types of production models, each of 
E vhich usually incorporates features seen 
2 on the others 





You, too, can ESCAPE! Get away from {mong the better looking airplanes we 
tiresome everyday realities for awhile. Fol- saw, and all of them were excellent in 
low these three adventurers into a new appearance, were the Liore “45” bomber 
world of imagination and entertainment. | 2.4 the Bloch “181” fighter. The Liore 


Allow yourself to relax with an entertain- 
ing means of escape from the humdrum 
of daily existence with the 


R UE bombers. It is as good looking a fight 
NOVEM B E i S g ing plane as one could see anywhere, and 


, has a top speed in excess of 500 kilo- 
W/ meters (312 miles) per hour, despite 
: | comparatively small engines. 

 —e _ > _ ° n , 
lhe Bloch is powered with a single 
radial engine. It, too, is of exceptionally 
| clean design and also exceeds 500 kilo- 
y | meters, probably by a good margin. 


Equipped with a retractable landing gear, 


is a light twin-engined ship, about the 
size of the Martin and Douglas attack 











~~ 








ENGINEERING, broadcasting, avia Fer Re BP ee ‘ 
tion and police radio servicing (Continued from page 83) 

marine and Morse telegraphy taught I’m not alone in deciding to become 
thoroughly 18 weeks engineering | 


1ompson Trophy winner, plane 
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and of all-metal design, it is an exceed- 
ingly wicked looking weapon 

For cleanness of design, the Potez “63° 
command fighter is outstanding. It is 
about the size of the Lockheed pursuit 
and also is powered with two engines 
Very clean and fast, it is, unfortunately 
very frail and probably would not stand 
up long under the terrific strain of actua 
combat. That condition, however, may 
be corrected. In any event, there are 
other types which are both sturdy and 
fast. 

The officers to whom we talked say 
they do not know the exact strengtl 
of the combined German and Italian ai 
forces, but they felt then that the demox 


racies could match the axis group first 
line plane for first-line plane. We had 
no means of checking their opinion, hav 
ing no better sources of information o1 
Italy and Germany than their own, but 
we were informed in London that 
Franco-British production capacity ex 
ceeds that of Germany and Italy, anc 
still is increasing 

Whatever comes, France appears now 
to be ready for it. Completely manned 
and equipped military airdromes ar 
located at strategic points in all the sia 
districts of the country, ready by day 
or by night. Most of the fields are pr¢ 
vided with bomb-proof hangars and bar 
racks. We saw many of them, and amplk 
indication of the closeness of war, while 
flying from Marseilles to Paris in one of 
Air France's tri-motored Dewoitine 
transports 

We passed over at least a dozen large 
military airdromes, and found that in 
variably the commercial airports also 
have their contingents of air force squad- 
rons. Significantly, dozens of bombers 
and fighters were lined up on the tarmac 
ready to take off, although there appeared 
to be storage space for 40 times their 
number. It looked to us then that they 
expected war from hour to hour and that 
they had made up their minds that the 
first report of a German bomber over 
French territory would be the signal for 
an assault on Berlin 

30th the man on the street and the 
officer sitting in on the councils in high 


places regard war as a matter of course, 
we finally decided, and it is a significant 
indication of the value France places on 
her air force that she is spending mori 
than $500,000,000 on that arm alon 
this year, and that the already huge air 
ministry is being enlarged to four or fiv: 
times its size a year or two ago. 

As a matter of fact, the atmosphere 
of war so pervades the French capital 
that it even affected us and caused me, 
in particular, to receive considerable rib 
bing from our French friends, who seem 
to be pretty fatalistic about the whole 


thing. One night I was sitting in my 
hotel room, preparing notes for this 
article. Everything was quite peaceful 
and my work was progressing nicely, 
when suddenly the night air was split 
by the screaming of sirens, followed by 
a ragged series of muffled but extremely 
heavy detonations 

\ir raid! I thought, trying to be 
calm and face the end bravely 
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Che sirens continued yowling and the 

ud of detonating “bombs” rattled the 
lows. Finally, when my ceiling failed 

» come down upon my head, I picked 
the telephone and asked the concierge 

r matter-of-fa I thought) what 

as going on. He replied that it was a 

lebration at the Eiffel tower. I ordered 
ink and went te bed. 

Such is the effs Paris in time of 
ss. It is obvious that France wants 
war, but she is resigned to what she 

gards as the inevitable and is facing it 

th a degree ot s¢ ynfidence and con- 
lerable more cheerfulness than was 
ent last September. Her spirit is 
tte I believe, t hat of the English, 
igh Great Brita is even better off 
he aeronautical standpoint. I could 
elp feel er spending a few 
London, with its anti-aircraft 
yarrage balloons and searchlights 
park, tl ns and explosions 
ive been received far less calmly 
British 1 han they were by 
a > x 
AOPA News 
page 54) 

a eate ibe rs: 

Vould it be a g idea for all of us 
to know ur aircraft more inti- 
—— Did Well By Us 

! for the pilot training 
"| g us approximately 
00 pilots to tra Chat is plenty for 
é If we hat job well and 
ge the wl iation picture we 
spearhead ial progress. Don't 
t w be easy to get this group 
ed safely and on schedule! It’s 
culea task Tempers will be 
ided in CAA and elswhere before 
ompleted. But we can all make it 
by remembering that just one 
is important—every move must 
he best rests of the game 
than the dividual 
e Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
n will make any sacrifice and co- 
ite with every effort on that basis. 
We Are A Bit Proud 
of the response to the invitations 
arter membership in AOPA. So 
f the very finest leaders of Amer- 
aviation have written, wired and 
d AOPA purely on the faith they 
Mr. Ludington’s leadership and 
e program he has announced. Their 
vill be justific \OPA is moving 
lily and quietly toward certain goals 
scellaneous aviation—promoting 
and not merely another organi- 
As one of the hired hands who | 
been around a bit I can already see 
ulation in the entire picture. 
From Our Membership Office 
embership headquarters in Chicago 
been busy digging out from under 
uge of applications. Among those 
it have recently affiliated are Eugene 
y idal, former head of the old Bureau 

Air Commerce and holder of Certifi- 

of Compete No. 1; and Clarence 
. Young who, incidentally, holds license 
7 2. The first member affiliating with 
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the AOPA holding a spherical balloon Charter membership is still open. Eli 
license is Raymond T. Vredenburgh _ gible pilots may receive information and 
(license No, 333). Richard C. duPont membership applications by writing to 
of glider fame, Ray Brown and Ruth the membership office, Transportation 
Nichols have also been awarded their suilding, Chicago, Illinois 


credentials recently. END 


Several inquiries regarding glider pi- —— 
lots’ eligibility have been received. In ° ° . 
keeping with our strict policy of ad- Discontinue Notices 


mitting only qualified pilots and plane LL pilots are warned that, since 
owners, and upon the recommendation August 15, the Civil Aeronautics 
of Lewin B. Barringer, glider pilot mem- Authority has discontinued the issuing 


bership is restricted to CAA certificated of license expiration notices and that the 


private or commercial glider pilots; or responsibility for license renewals now 
a “C” license issued by the F.A.I. _ rests solely with the individual. Accord- 
through the NAA. ing to the announcement, the procedure 

Interesting is the fact that over 60 for renewing certificates remains un 
doctors have registered with the AOPA changed. 





os“ All the Answers 
for Your Pilot's 


craw gms License at $4. so 


aaa. 
, 2 night this book has had immediate accep- 
tance and sprung into national prominence. 
Students, experienced pilots, aviation instructors, 
practically everyone working in aviation finds 
copy of this book invaluable. 






With many scientifically accurate illustrations and 
simple, directly pointed answers to the students’ 
problems, Lieutenant Vetter has produced a book 
INVALUABLE to the man or woman who is learning 
to fly. He asks those questions which every student 
must answer correctly before receiving his coveted 
pilot's license and then answers each question just 
as the student must answer it on examination. In 
addition to a complete coverage of the theory of 
aviation, an entire section is devoted to the actual 
flight test. The student is given specific instructions 
on what NOT to do on each maneuver required by 
the inspector. Its up-to-the-minute information, its 
valuable material on the NEW Civil Air Regulations, 
with special attention to Air Traffic Rules, put this 
book in the class of a MUST for every student or 
pilot studying for a license. 
eee 


What Authorities Say: 


1 have your new book. May | offer my con- 
gratulations on the excellent job you have 
done. 





LINK, Jr. 
(inventor of the Link Trainer). 





I like your book very much. No question but that it has what the student needs. Send me one 
neniiel (100) copies immediately. RAY P. HYLAN (Hylan Flying Service). 





Your system of headings in italics and then a short paragraph answering the question or dis- 
cussing it makes it very interesting and easy reading. {it seems te me that you have covered th 
subject very completely and it should serve to give anyone readily the general information and 
knowledge of aviation. 

1 feel sure that every pilot and person at all interested in aviation would panes or 


LT. VETTER 


reading your 


much b book 
e., Piper Aireraft Corp.). 


(Viee- 


| greatly enjoyed the book entitied ‘‘Aeronautics Simplified’ 
subject of aviation, | can frankly say this is just about the most r) 
i have ever read. In fact. | am reading it over and over and endeavoring to neat every detail of the book. it mig 
be very well described as “‘Multum in parvo.’ W. H. FORSE (Nationally known sportsman pilot 


and while J have quite a formidable library on the 
and y publication of its kind 
















Facts such as these prove that you should have this invaluable book in home or office. 


A MUST FOR STUDENTS! 

A POSITIVE HELP FOR APPROVED PILOTS! 
RIPCORD tells the amazing story of the invention of the parachute and 
the indispensable rt it has played in the lives of aviation pioneers. 
Jam-packed with ills, it has a real message for the student- $1 
Po . i GE: cutindudno6cedoseuecesenbebue suas cenednesseeall e 





- ll ~ Mail in this coupon with CHECK, MONEY ORDER or 
~ CASH and we will send you either book at its listed prices 00 
... or the two books at the SPECIAL REDUCED price of = 
AERO-SIMPLIFIED [J RIPCORD () BOTH () 





Name . 
Address 


MAIL TO Foster & Stewart, Publishers, 87 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
































































































Gliding 


(Continued from page 26) 








much as 250 feet—and lear: 
safely each time 

When you've reached the stage 
you can take off and land corr 
straight flight two thins 








BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
BOOKS 


FLY $1 


JUST OUT 
Instructior l ~ 
Knouft 














thir Sone ont? ‘ 





The Aircraft Directory, Athens, Ohio 


AERO BLUE BOOK 


The 1939 Blueboo! 

cations of 450 Ce 1 a 
planes, 200 Aero I re | 
praised value f numer s 
Points on buying u lf | 
your Flying School; I | 
etc Send $1 cur 


-00 


oe 
postpaid 


AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTING co. $ 
Div. 10-PA 1480 Arcade Bldg. St. Louis, Mo 








THE AIRCRAFT DIRECTORY 
Athens, Ohio 





SKYWRITING 


AND SMOKE TRAILS. A 
How to Build the Appar I I 
and Restrictions t j M 

finest Skywriters 
Pages, Illustrated, I 


$1.00 postpaid 


The Aircraft Directory, 








Athens, Ohio 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Now For YOUR LICENSE) 


Airplane mechanic's 
mechanic's cc 
or C.0.D. Cont 

and accurate a) 


your mechanic's as we | I I 


“See you at the 1939 New York World's Fair” | 


MEYER ENGINEERING, prem22%5% y. | 











Send two bits for this Handsome Avictor's 
Gold Color Lapel Pin and get Karl Ort's 
Big. New Catalog of Exclusive, Personal 
Aviation Items Freel Or send one thin 
dime for the 


KARL ORT 
Cra W. POPLAR YORK.PA. 
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introduced to 90 degree turns and the 


cowling is put the ship. Of the two 





events the cowling arouses the strongest 
reactiol 
No longer does the wind whistle past 
your € l k at the sleeves of your 
shirt 1 is quiet and you sit 
in the cockpit and look the world over 
Slowly you learn to master your rud 


difficult 


birt 
Du 


rather 





180 and 360 degree 


fidence in youl abil 


tv t fly nd soon spo andi 
practice EL 

As soon an land within 100 
reet ta gi t nd do-it ev ne 
ou are re uality for B 
] nsS¢ ‘ nents ale U 900 
turn to the 1 one 360 turn to the 
rig landing 100 teet 4 given 
Spo W he structor t KS \ 1 Cal 
ao tli al \ ¢ eve yoursel eady 
there isn't a g hold you back, for 
official N.A.A servers be available 
it all times t tness and certify flights. 

Chen out y go to the great sand 
dunes that str¢ both north and south 


trom the tow! Against these dunes the 

















prevailing winds blow almost constantly 
here you'll be able t do some slops SOal! 
g. That's the stuff that gets you read 
tor vour *'¢ soaring license and it is 
+} 1 ! { real thril 
the place where the real thrill of motor- 
less fligl : Sitting silently up 
OVE a playing aroun ith a 
sing the eeling of be earth 
P 
oun < pass¢ \ oO \ u are A ually 
din the 
ihat, the e training prog I at 
Fr rt the begu ning 1s 
s ped towa it single « I riding 
the wind. | t e end of the training 
period vo lvanced sufficiently the 
school w 1 al pportunity t 
, ef +] { , ass le f 
] ry I Ve Ir duration ieg o 
Sil »p inking soaring 
yilots the \ i lesire to obtai1 
W he 1 il that flight and 
intil the \ 1 know here thie 
te C the rd flving 
oul 
ND 


\ las 
‘P iccesstul ts » build up the 


reserves OF al rorce 









strength ing aircraft products 
broad, Geé ind Italy outsold the 
United St IS tries ring 
1938 iC rd gy tf Jonn H Jouet resi 
de € eronautic il Cha er oO 
Lomme ¢ lerica, In a rece com 
prehensive survey Oo! world aviati n 
trade Throug! liberal Government 
credits ubs es barter deals and of 
ficial aviati missions, the axis powers 
led the States in six L ner- 
ican countries Jouett added 


‘In 1938, tl United States exported 
$68,209,050 worth of 


vw planes, engines and 


accessories,” Mr. Jouett continued. “Ger- 
many was next in line with $27,183,501 
proving the energy with which the 


Reich is trying develop its aircraft 
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production facilities by foreign sales. It 
was the 


outsole 


first time in history that Ger 
Britain, whic 
total of $26 
with $8 
fifth with 


Great 
ranked third in 1938 with a 
501,340 Italy ranked fourth 
§21,493 al d Frat ce was 


$3,752,208 ( 


many 


German 
$36,004. - 


nbined sales of 


and Italy, therefore, totaled 


994 ¢ ympared to $30,253,548 for Eng 
eta and Franc rhe four Europea 
powers, with a total of $66,258,542, a 


most equaled tl $68,209,050 of tl 
\merican industry 
‘The Germar 


particularly significant when 


and Italian figures ar 


compare d 














to our trade Latin America Che 
American industry exported to 20 coun- 
tries south of the b hat bus 
ness alone, iggregatl 518,232 or 
18.3 per cent of th ican e€x- 
ports, provided a full year’s employment 
or about 3,000 ige carners (sermany 
sold to 14 | 1 \merican countries a 
total of $4,320,815, or 15.9 per cent 
her export tota Italy's trade, while 
ited to thre Latin American coun- 
1S, Was I+ 44. or O- 5 p Ce€l 
her export total lhe two axis powers 
took 37 per ce t the Lati \merican 
trade shared b 1 three nati 
“Germany $2 in Chile and 
Ita y sold $1,221,951, as compared to 
only $64,331 worth of aviation equipment 
from the United States. In Peru, Italy 
sold $811,355 and Germany $63,453 as 


compared to $223,490 from the United 





states Italy sol Paraguay $1,014,338 
against $6,162 m the United States 
Germany so Uruguay $281,522 against 
$115,207 from the United States. Ger 
many sold | $26,104 against $10 
827 from t ted States, and Salva- 
dor received $12,851 rom (it lally while 
buying $9,30 h of equipment from 
\mericans l ill othe J tin Ameri 
countries the 1 ted States led by 
margins, b Germany improved het 
Osition O er years by delivering 
51,006,410 wor ot equipment to Brazil 
against $1,946,947 m the United States, 
ind $457,422 \rgentina as compared 





to $6.187.342 from the ndustry 





“Germany umpaign to make het 
aeronautical xports account tor n 
creased em] ent and development ol 
her aircra \ it I Ore fruit 
clsewhere 1938 lhe Reich sold to 
Japan avia equipment valued at $4 
303,545, t which $1,194,358 went direct 

Manchuku ihe German records als 
show shipme s to the Union of Soutl 
\frica valued at $1,734,109 hile Italy 

credited $1,056,155 to Iraq Ger- 

any also sold the United States in 
Sweden, Switz« and, Bulg 1, Czecho 
slovakia, Yug lavia 1m, Denmark 
Portugal, Gre ee, Spain 


wet nbargoed) 


nd Mona . 


Potentate's Plane 
MONG 


aircralt 


Amer- 
Maharajah of 


recent purchasers of 
ican was the 


Jaipur, India, sovereign ruler over nearly 
2,500,000 people ] he Ma I 
purchased a ckheed ‘12 


outfitted fo s personal uss 


harajah has 
specially 








i 
\ 
e A 
| 
; 
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Airy Chat 
nt ucd 7 ” page 8) 
siastically ted out that that 
was the most factually correct 
e subject had seen in any 
blication They knew, because they 


just returned from Spain where they 
ry squadrons Mr 
1 been using for targets! 


ved i e vé 


* 


D' EW PEARSON a 
n are. as | ow 
lumnists ashington, D. C 

little 
utical lit we played a 
note Yes, 
ther t be a pretty 
availab il that Colonel Lind 
good subject. Any- 
he tear ent to work in their own 
ry rs were pretty 
to wait 
smack on 
“Why Lind 
Came Home Things hummed 
getting the manu- 
o the | r and locating pho- 
led of chain- 


nd Robert S. Al 
, the hottest pair 
Al 
along 
hunch 
they 


ve ne very 


opped the a 


good 


neg 
resigned 
while v suddenly 


su¢ e, cams 


our 


T if} Aircratt O rs and Pilots Asso 
it I ind \ nsin Civil Air Corps 
a breakfast flight on August 13 
uirport near Chi 
illotted time for the 
rrivals, the sky literally began 
black t was doubt that 
e | st flight of its kind 
histor f An aviation 
| settled—literally 
keep his head after 
swarm could have 
ted 101 lanes 
Aero1 al d 


coupes, 


littl 


lerican 


ranging from 
Taylorcrafts 
Stinsons, 
and 
two al! 
Illinois 
nsin and Michigan 


ikfast was d to 302 


Howard even 


by 


nt 
sent 


They swarmed in from 


persons 





rs saw a movie in 
loft We 
enthusiast ibout this 


1 what it means to 


S pat ite can't 
o! 
aviation 


type 


Wright Field the 
day for the celebration of the 
their pur 
itary plane from 


i i 1 1 


brother Though we didn't 


il versary ofl 


1 


what to expect, inasmuch as 
of all Ai 
most pleasantly 
b of public rela- 

Air Cor n did. The typical 
had vanished 
“ourteous, 
atment that probably 
( rps good than 
1 out 


Incidentally, we got 


t Field tl enter 
secrets Vy ¢ ere 
1 by tl vt 
ary el € 
consid 
will do 
all the 
in five 
our first 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress 
isi Lieut.- 
officer 
dment Group and 
story of his and 
adron’s flight to South America 


turn 


host was 
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not long ago for PoPULAR AvIATION. We | 
flew in the cockpit with him. And, if 
our hair ever has stood on end, it was 
when we looked out the cockpit windows 
to find other B-17’s—the rest of the 
squadron—almost sitting on our ship’s 
wing tips and tail! 


* | 

HAT with Col. Roscoe Turner tell- 

ing all about air racing ‘ast 
month and Earl Ortman adding 
fire this month (page 27), 
warmed up for 


us 
to the 


all 


season 





we're 
the air racing 


tectural, Civil. Complete 6- 

month to 4-year Units. 
PRIVATE ane Drafting Dept.. — 

ami, Fla. 30th year. Sen 
POSITIONS for Catalogue. 

306—1319 F St., N. W., 
Day or Washington, D. C. 
Evening 

‘ " 

Classes MAME LIE mean, 


IN 
U. $. GOV'T. 
AND 


87 


ENGINEERING 





and DRAFTING 


All branches including Air 
Conditioning, Aervnautical, 
Electrical, Mechanical. A:chie 





























Anyway, Cleveland’s next on the calen 


dar and we'll be on our way almost as 





soon as we finish typing these words 
* * * 
See you there? M.K 
END | 


AIR-COOLED FORD A 


Uses 


cooler 
the trick. 


Low 
circu 
Li 





No water. Air- 
nned aluminum head and other castings do 
Castings easily attached. Light weight. 
Complete simple instructions, illustrated 


reguiar block. No machining. 


cost. 
lar 50¢. 
GHTNING AIRCRAFT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








AS MODELS that really LOOK 
LIKE actual passenger airplanes 
contest winners that follow the 

principles of design used in the world's 
most famous planes! Gas models, the 

building and flying of which lead 
directly into the field of aviation. 

Realistic cabins, and nothing sacri- 

ficed in true design to make them fly. 

Exclusive features hard for any builder 

to do without. 





CADET. Similar but smaller. 
wheels. $3.95, plus 20c post. 


51/2" 













MEGOW’'S KWIK-DRi CEMENT 


Quick, firm, transparent, water 
proof In tubes Se an , 
Larger sizes at your dealer 


~ 


Wings removable 
back. 31%” 








MEGOW’S STREAM. 
LINED WHEELS 


Special snonge rubber 
Great resiliency, no de 
flation troub'es. Licht 


Great Western Merc. 

















COMMANDER. Hollow-carved Leading Edge—strongest wing construction 
known. Monocoque skin-type fuselage—quick and easy to build. Span 6 ft. 
Uses any %" motor. 3/2" streamlined rubber wheels. $4.95, plus 20c post. 
span, 


MEGOW’S PIPER CUB 


- PIPER CUB. Megow's hollow 

~~, arved Leading Edge Scale 

‘“e-/* spacing of struts and ribs. Spar 
2%" Tses %” motor 

Ch viadala’ 6 $3.95, plus 20¢ post 


QUAKER FLASH. <¢ 
and 
puncture-proof wheels 


$4.95, set 


Send 5e for latest 100-page catalog 


MEGOW'S AIRCRAFT DOPE 

Same as used on reguler aircraft of Model Airplanes 
Bril'iant, smooth-flowing, « k and HO-Gauge 
irying. Fine for spraying parts and supplies. 
Se up. Send for color card 


MEGOW’S pepi.pa, Please send me 
Howard & Oxtord Sts., 
PYila., Pa.or 217 N. Des- 
pisines St., Chicage or 


Ce. 


GAS POWERED 


uses any %° motor. 2!/." 


MEGOW’S CARDINAL 


CARDINAL Ready -to- use 

peller All metal parts die-cu 
Uses any %” motor Span 48° 
Light practically erackup - proof 


$3.95, sins 2 





utout prop 
gear folds 


* motor 


20¢ post 





Model Ships 
lroads; also 


COMMANDER CARDINAL 
CADET PIPER CUB 
— QUAKER FLASH CATALOG 


ot wheels chtainatie 718 Mission St., San Fran. 
2%", per pair, 60¢ Money Order for $ .. is enclosed 
(Ye 02. each) 
3%", per pair 75 Name 
(1% 02. each) Address 
City State 
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RATE: 6c PER WORD 


FIRST 15 WORDS $1.00 








AIRPLANES — SALE OR TRADE 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


INSTRUCTION 









Airwheels, 
$575. 


Allison Aircraft, 















UNIVERSAL 4 cyl. 
light plane perfect condition $300 
rolet Fordor good condition $450 
or both on licensed plane or 
Augspurger, Woodburn, 



















































performer. 
mond R. I. 


FOR SALE: 
strut cuffs, shock 


tail wheel, 
$850.00. 


Osseo, 


2% K. 


Ww 


110 - 


planes 


Indiana 


WILL TRADE a $14,000 
rented and with $7,000 mortgage yet to be paid 
for a plane that can be or 


9 


family 


Michigan. 


cord 














FOR SALE—Trave 


Hagerstown Airpor 


1938 Sport Ci 


like new—special cream paint 
streamili 


} 
1b 


leather upholster 
Anthony Hanzlik, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Lice 


volt 
3 


“90” AIRCOOLED WRIGHT, MOTH Bipla 
Airspeed, Bank Indicator, 


Lawrence, Heneea. 


~ ) 


Paul 


is equipped 





Continental! 


job 





1 Air 6000B, 














































lights, fla 

just relicen i 
760.00. R. A 
Md 








Whee 


st 


modernize 





Wright 115 hours since engine major an¢ 
ernization. Ship has landing 
and turn, rate of climb, 
for immediate sale at $17 
t, Hagerstown, 





WILL TRADE ’'34 Ford V-8 Phaeton wit! 






























fo 


A 


ne 
sed 


( 
hev 


Trade cither 


R 


house fully 


ra 


cruising range of 4,500 miles and has many 
flight instruments. Anthony Bianco, 1729 Victor 
Street, Bronx, New York. 
FLYING BOAT 1 P.O.B less motor $75 
Cracked Lincoln $40. Pusher propeller for Aer 
onca motor E 107 A Ground trainer $25. Wanted 
outboard motor. Joe Calcagni, 2527 Hughes 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y 
WILL SELL or trade one Ancient Mastad 
tooth for plane or cash. Tooth v nlued at $500 
Virgil Clark, Blanchard, Idaho 
HAVE 1935 Oldsmobile Sedan trade for air 
plane. Campbell, 5232 Stanton, Detroit, M 
LONGNOSE American Eagle. OX5 wi 
ship in excellent condition. 165 hrs. sir \ 
haul licensed June 1, 1939, always hangared 
never cracked, New Gardner Prop. sweet 
ship $450.00. Melville H Hoar, Oakes, N 
PIETENPOL ‘eemennt with Heat h 70, exceller 
Instruments. $175.00. Lauren Ham 


-40 


parts 
ra 





ble 


ec 








and heater, perfect condition, for tw oe 
ship. Preferably side by side. Must be le 
for license. All letters answered. Don McD 
ald, 835 East 7th St., Tucson, Ariz 
FOR SALE: Travelair 2000 OX5. Slightly dam 
aged, license expires July 15, 39. $22 Suiter 
McCoy, Ottumwa, Iowa, Airport 
WILL SELL OR TRADE 3} Dé 
Monoplane for cost of material n 
six hours. Does 90 top land [ ( 
Jan. 1939. John G. Orr, 456 N 
Galesburg, Ill. ; 
SELL OR TRADE—Pietenpol 2 POI M € 
shape, flying, write. C Ritehe y, Carrt Tl 
100 AIRPLANES, $50 up. Terms, trades 
cated everywhere. Complete Directory 
postpaid. Used Aircraft Directory, Athens 
CURTISS JUNIOR licensed land-skip! 18 
recovered and majored. $400 Whempr 4 
13th St. N., Fargo, N. Dak 
TRADE 75 Watt Fone Rig for Heath V 
W8JHP, 115 Mill Creek Av., Pottsville, I 
] 
| Was a Hero 
(Continued from pag 
| 
try, I went on down to Hollyw : 
helped make the movie. This still sn’t 
what I really wanted; it wasn’t a career in 
aviation, so I kept my eyes peeled. About 
a year later, after turning down some 
much more spectacular jobs, I had a 
chance at just a plain everyday berth with 
Maddux Air Lines, flying up and down 
the coast. I figured this would 1ere 
when the rest of the stuff was gone, so I 
took it. Later, Maddux merged with 


Fleet with brakes, tail 
vh eel and starter. Send photo of ship and state 

le cash price in first letter. Anthony Hanz- 
Av Long Island City, N. ¥ 
1ocoupe or Robin needing 
cash Willard Huffman 
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Wauseon, O 





AIRPLANE PARTS AND PLANS 


























AIRCRAFT BATTERIES: 6-8 Volt, Brand 
New Exide, Willard, While they last $4.50 
Aeronautical Trading Co., Floyd Bennett Air- 
port, Brooklyn, New York. 

TAIL WHEELS: Steerable or full swivel, Light 
Weight, Solid Tires, Cubs, Aeronca, and others, 
$18.00. Write for Big Discounts. Aeronautical 
Trading Co., Floyd Bennett Airport, Brooklyn, 
New York 

AIRC RAFT MATERIALS CLEARANCE—1015 
steel tubing, W.S. steel tubing, misc. gauges, 
9/32, 5/16, %, TAé. four cents per foot; %, 1% 
eight cents per foot; Kawneer 2812 streamline, 
6 foot lengths, five cents per foot. Spruce rib 
stock, 7/32 x 7/32, 500 feet, $2.00. Plywood, 
1/32 alder, 10 “square feet, 50c; turnbuckles, 
3c each Heath Company, Benton Harbor, 
Mich 

WANTED—Used 35-60 HP engine, blueprints 
for small sport plane. Kreitzberg, Missoula 
Montana 

WANTED: Leblond engine, landing gear, and 


struts for Rearwin Sportster. Oscar Sagli, Box 





















152, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

BOOKS 
LOWEST prices—used books and courses. Write 
mmediately. Merritt Wells Pub. Co., Drawer 
Hw, Roseland, New Jersey 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES sold 
and exchanged. All subjects. Cash paid for 


Cahaba Company, Trussville, Ala 


LIGHT PLANE DIRECTORY. Send Quarter 


Richard Downs, 2957 Fischer Ave., Detroit, Mich 


HELP WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS—$2500 yearly and up 
Let our confidential system locate one for you 
-~smali cost. Write fully for valuable informa- 
tion No. M-13, Executive’s Promotion Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
VALUABLE Aeronca “Chief” Sales 
open in New York and Connecticut. 
Aeronca District Manager, Edwards 
Service, Flushing, Long Island, Airport, 
diately for details 





used courses. 
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Flying 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 











PRIVATE PILOT—young mech. inclined also 
sales experience Want job in aviation will 
travel. J. W. Carlyle, 3155 Los Feliz Bivd., Los 
Angel les, Calif _ ee 

WANTED: Millionaire to finance two year 
course Parks Air College. Guarantee every cent 
repaid. Box H, Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dear- 
born, Chicago eee aos 
SECRETARY-stenographer, Solo Pilot, car, 


photographer, Exchange services for flying in- 








struction, salary; within commuting distance 
New York City. Martha Gallantor, 1402 Clay 
Avenue, New York City 

WANTED—Job as apprentice Mechanic—Ex 


Mostovyk, 707 
Pa. 





terms. M. 
Philadelphia, 


perienced 
Fairmount 


ame 
Ave 


Western Air TAT and became TWA. 
I went along. I flew routes on both sides 
of the continent and, in 1935, I went to 
Kansas City as a flight dispatcher and 
test pilot. In October, 1937, I went to 


Burbank as a dispatcher and, a year later, 
came to San Francisco as District Traffic 
Manager. Emory Bronte today is an of- 
ficial of a big oil company here. 

Well, I guess that makes me an “ex- 
ecutive.” Anyhow, I do enough flying to 
keep all my ratings—and also to keep my 
dispatcher’s license. I’m married and have 
a boy 8%. His name is Ernest — 
Smith and when he grows up he can be z 
fiver if he to. But I don’t think 


wants 


AVIATION APPRENTICES: Training for en- 
tering Aviation as Apprentices—write imme- 
diately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Universal 
Aviation Service, Wayne County Airport, Dept 
B21, Detroit, Michigan. 

GRADUATE AIRPLANE MECHANICS. Ten 
weeks, $1.00 a week! Graduates with leading 
concerns. Free catalog. United Air School, 
Elgin, Ill. 

OPENING, limited number of selected young 
men with $180.00, work board, balance flying 
time, radio beam, blind flying, aircraft radio 
license, commercial license. Noll Flying Serv- 














ice, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. E- 
HOW TO LEARN FLYING without money. 
Folder, dime. Ohmeyer, Box 391-F, Hempstead 
New York. 


HOME STUDY COURSES in aviation absolutely 
free, if you intend to fly. Write only if you live 
in Illinois. Eugene A. Rinaldo, Mapleton, Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AERODRIVE Sleds, Boats. Photographs, large 
blueprints, price list, 26c. New aircooled motors 
$75. Allison Aircraft, Lawrence, Kansas 











PROPELLERS for Airplanes, Ice sleds, Snow 
sleds, Boats. Hubs, Countershafts, snow sled 
skiis. New illustrated catalog 10c. Banks Max- 
well Propeller Co., Hangar #4, Love Field 
Dallas, Texas. 


GIANT 32” assembled silk parachute 





drop from 











plane, kite etc. $1.50. Airline travel insignias 
for car or luggage 30c Blackburn Aircraft 
Burlington, Wisc. ere : 

FOR SALE: Waco Glider complete with engine 
$40.00. O. Burggraf, R.F. _R.F.D. 6, Ma arion, Ohio 
WILL SWAP: New, unused radio and tele- 
vision course, including plans and simple in- 


structions for building, installing and repairing 
transmitters and receivers. Also three new 
books, “DC Voltage Distribution”, “‘Resonance 
and Alignment”, “Automatic Volume Control”. 
Course originally cost $197.50, not including 
texts. What have you? C. Canfield, Superior 
Airport, Superior, Wisc. 

FLY the New Aeronca “Chief”, from $4.60 per 
hour. For details call Edwards Flying School, 
nearest to World's Fair; Flushing, Long Island, 
Airport. Phone Independence 38-4843. 

WRITE for newspapers. Gain pleasure, good 
pay, perhaps fame. Full time or free-lancing. 
Hundreds stories, articles, ideas, needed every 
issue. We successfully coach you by mail. 45 
years newspaper experience; plenty contacts 
for placing graduates. The Millers, Dept. 31, 
Bakersfield, Calif 

PHOTOS—Planes, pilots, etc. List sent for 3c 
stamp. Plant Photos, 3717 Ferndale Ave., Bal- 
timore, Md 

FOR SALE: Twenty-seven acres including fiat 
field, $2,000. Doris Webster, New Milford, Conn. 


ENGINES 


EXCHANGE your 80 LeRhone engine and $60 
gets you a 100 H.P. 9 cyl. Static Radial Eng 
complete. Burggraf, R.F.D. 6, Marion, Ohio 
FOR SALE—Best offer takes converted Law- 
rence motor 30 H.P. A#1 shape. Trades consid- 
ered. Carl P. Lewis, R.F.D. #1, Portsmouth 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE 

complete with propeller. 
Lakes, New Jersey 


PATENTS 


Book and advice free. 
372, Washington, D. C 























Oo 











Converted Model A Ford Motor 
Leo Scherer, Pompton 








PATENTS: Low 
L. F. Randolph, 


he’ll ever make the kind of a flight I did 
in the City of Oakland; as they say, “them 
days are gone forever.” 

Would I do it over again? Of course |! 
would! That under the conditions of 
1927. But under the conditions of today— 
no. There isn’t any point to it any more. 
You don’t need spectacular flights with 
inadequate ships to prove the value of 
aviation. It’s all proved. The new routes 
are all charted very scientifically, in sur- 
vey ships packed with instruments. 

As for how it feels to have been what 
you call a “hero”, I’ve already spoken my 
piece. People make a lot of noise, but 
they’re mostly sincere and they don’t let 


cost. 
Dept. 


is, 
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free 
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did 


them 
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nore 
with 
e of 
outes 
sur- 


what 
n my 
, but 


’t let 


October, 1939 


down. They don’t forget you. I still 

get letters about my flight and I appre- 
ite them. A couple of years ago the 
issian aviators flew across the North 
Pole and landed in California. It was a 
eat flight and tl had their own share 
the crowd’s roar "But do you know one 
the first things they did after they 
ight their breath? They came to call 
me at Burbank! They couldn’t speak 


English and I didn’t know a word of 


ssian, but we got along fine. The point 
ifter ten years, they remembered me 
1 the City of Oakland. 
don’t see why I should have any 
rets 
ENI 





——a 


| Learned About... 


page 48) 


Continued from 








a ce aS W 


e could—when the ship swung 





iy again. We yelled twice as loudly 
vefore, this 1e in terrible despera- 
Che plane had settled until it was 
el with the surface. We stood on 
top wing and felt the water lap 
ind our ankle 
e ship came back or I wouldn’t 
iting this today. The captain told 
ater that he had put the helm over 
hard, when his lookout sighted us, 
he had burned out a fuse in the 
electrical steering anparatus. The ship 
ng back on its course while he sent 


en aft to steer by hand.) 








hazards of model racing can now 
be eliminated by RADIO CONTROL 


from the shore! You must read about 


s fascinating new development in 
the field of radio in the 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


RADIO 
NEWS 


NOW ON SALE AT 











ALL NEWSSTANDS 





POPULAR AVIATION 


By the time the ship came within hail- 
ing distance we were up to our knees in 
water. A figure stepped to the rail 
and raised a huge megaphone: 

“Are you in trouble?” 

Were we in trouble! 


came the hail. 
Were we in... 

We just didn’t have any answer. The 
megaphone shouter steered the lifeboat 
that the S. S. Hamlin F. McCormick’s 
skipper ordered the to our 
rescue. I was so glad to see him that 
I could have kissed his shiny bald head, 
despite his question. Captain Charles E. 
Larsen went his mate better. He 
moved his ship alongside, rigged a boom 
and hoisted the old Standard aboard 
Not only that, when we reached port he 
arranged to have another ship of his line 
carry the plane back to San Pedro and 
then had it trucked out to Clover Field 
for me! 


over side 


one 


Two days after our rescue we landed 
at San Francisco, 200 miles farther from 
Los Angeles than we had started. Word 
of our mishap had been radioed ashore 
and newspapermen swarmed aboard 
soon as we entered the Golden 
Over and over again I had to explain 
my mistake, for my mistake it was. 


as 
Gate. 


I simply tried to do a job of flying 
that was over my head—and failed. 
You don’t forget a lesson like that. 

END 


Thousand Headaches 


(Continued from page 36) 














insulted by the offer of a tip and hurt 


when he spends valuable time giving 
extra service without the reward of a 
“thanks”. 


His is a job that will never grow dull. 
And although he is frequently the re- 
cipient of impolite abuse from passen- 
gers and although his job little glory 
and not much money, will seldom 
find a passenger agent who is unhappy. 
For once in a great while a particularly 
appreciative passenger will realize a pas- 
senger agent has gone out of his way to 
make a trip a littlke more pleasant—and 
say so. 

That is better payment than gold. 

END 


you 





New Amphibian 


EVELOPMENT work has _ been 
started on a new low-priced amphibian 
that is expected to sell in the vicinity 


of $2,500, according to an announcement 
by Ray Applegate, the ship’s designer. 


Applegate, formerly with an aircraft en- 


gine concern, describes his design as 
having a 75 h.p. pusher engine, an esti- 
mated cruising speed of 90 m.p.h. and 


a top speed of 102 m.p.h. All figures 
given, however, are estimated and not 
actual; the prototype of the Applegate 
amphibian has not yet passed CAA tests. 

The new ship will have an electrically- 
welded, non-corrosive hull, stainless 
steel tail surfaces, retractable rubber 
wing-tip floats and a special disappear- 
ing hood. 








































































4. G. O'BRIEN 
Atlas Champi- 
on Cup Win- 
This is an 








Holder of the title, “The World's 
Most Perfectly Developed Man.” 


Me PROVE | Can 
Make YOU a 
New Man? 


N E Meet J. G. O’Brien, of California, one of 
- — Silver Cup Winners! Look at those broad, 
handsome shoulders—that strong neck and muscle 


chest. Read what he says 
“Look at me NOW! ‘Dynamic Tension 
WORKS! I'm proud of the natural, easy way 
you have made me an ‘Atlas Champion’ !” 


I. CO Brien 
I, myself, was once a skinny weakling of 97 lbs 
Then I discovered the Dynamic Tension secret that 
changed me into “The World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.” The purpose of this natural 
method is not only to give you powerful, rippling 


muscles you'd like to see in your own mirror, but 
also-—for those whose systems are sluggish from 
lack of proper exercise—to help them tone up their 


entire body, inside and out. 


Do you want a better build? Are you dissatisfied 


with your physical development? All ask is a 
7-DAY TRIAL. Just one week! In even that 
short time you will notice your chest hardening and 
filling out with solid muscle—or the 7-da trial 
will cost you nothing. Surely this will i. proot 
enough that by continuing with my “Dynam) 
Tension” method I can make you a New Man 


give you bodily power and drive, 
nificent physical condition. 


FREE BOOK ‘,.’. °.< 


the results produced for other men! 
I’llsend you FREE my famous book, 
“Everlasting Health and Strength.” 
It shows actual photos. Write your 


put you in mag 





name and address carefully on 
coupon. Mail to me _ personally 
today. I'll rush your free copy to 


you AT ONCE! Charles Atias, 
Dept. 199K, 115 East 23 Street, 
saecea eae eee ee eee eee 


CHARLES ATLAS 
Dept. 199K, 7 East 23rd Street 
New York, N. 


New York, N. Y 
- 


Mg want the SF that your system of Dynamic Tension 
will help make me a New Man—give me a healthy, husky 
body and big muscle development. Send me rear = 

ll details 


book, ‘‘Everlasting Health and Strength’’ and 
about your 7-DAY trial offer 
Name 

Please print or write plainly 
Address 


City State 
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NEW—A Concise Manual 


Weather Guide 
for Air Pilots 


By ELBERT LEE EATON, Aerographer, U.S. Marine Corps 
74 Pages, 27 Illustrations, $2.00 


T HIs_comact, boicsaows  BEGOME AN EXPERT PILOT MANY HOURS SOONER 


manual is specially designed 
for student and certificated pilots, 
airport and airline officials who AND CUT THE COST OF YO R FLIGHT TRAININ 
recognize the vital importance of 
an adequate knowledge of the va 
rious weather phenomena that 
have a direct bearing on flying ; me 
ber whe can't pare io ean ve On Primary and Advanced Training 
quired for a detailed study of 


meteorology. Fundamental prin ad = ra s 
pi ciples are presented briefly bi 
understandably. Then tl cor 
rect interpretation in terms of the flying condition 
they indicate is made FOR the pilot. Particu j 

important , — s a, with diagrams - = T 
of the Air ass theory « orecasting weather . M j f Fil ht | t t 

ditions anua Oo ig ns ruc ion 
CHAPTERS: Definitions, Atmosphere, Water Var 


erature. Winds, Cyclones, Anticyclones Synopt { ‘ . ~ 7 
Air Mase and Frontal Analysis. Particular Hazards to 4 Prepares You for Flight and Written Tests for Any Pilot Rating 


tion. Clouds Weather Services. 











By Virgil Simmons, formerly Flying Instructor at Boeing School} 
of Aeronautics, and in U. $. Army and Navy Air Services 


300 Pages, 75 INMustrations, Price $3.00 


Prepares for Aviation Radio Operator's | 


Aeronautic Radio 


By MYRON F. EDDY, Lieut. U.S. N 
Institute of Radio Engineers; Chief Instructor 
Radio, Stewart Technical Scho 


502 Pages, 198 IMlustrations, $4.50 READING this new book is like having at your elbow the 
COMPLETE, up-to-the-min- famous flying instructor who wrote it, ready to clear up 
A ute guide to princip les, selec uickly all the scores of questions that puzzle you as you progress 
. Pp y y 
Ses, lnsreliation, ee, Sot to the skill of an expert pilot. It is the first book that the beginner ought to read 
Eddy has kept Cae dae oon before he even gets into an airplane. The most experienced pilot will find it filled 
siderations: First, the ir with suggestions and explanations of vital value. 
aay — Communica- Designed to help its users meet the latest government requirements, “AIR 
| ss as ) h ” * ° . ° rag ° Ps 
elaien aadieeuenseter’e. | PILOTING” supplies in detail the flight training instructions needed by student 
and the regulations of the pilots and also by certificated pilots who aspire to attain higher ratings. In addi- 
Aeronautics Authority as to radio tion it will be helpful to flying instructors and to pilots who wish to obtain the 
in aeronautics, especially its use instr *t ati 
by commercial and private pilots uctor rating. 
e i us ting equip- . . : - 
Seen a? Sie seeeovel weees —— eae AIR PILOTING supplies a detailed system of on advanced flying techniques, including exhibi- 
purposes such as course guidance and instruction from first solo to instrument fly- tion acrobatics. Its description of average faults 
landing. ing. All flight test maneuvers now required for and explanations of their causes will help yo 
16 CHAPTERS: = = the various pilot certificates and flying ratings are increase your own skill. 
pds ana Ces Aviation sage ere r completely analyzed and explained, with complete 
Radio Tubes,. Batteries. Power St s. Radiotelesraph diagrams of maneuvers to illustrate every detail T° help you make sure of passing the writte 
Transmitters. Tadio Rans e Be adiotel Trans of their execution and make them clear and easily tests, too, the book contains lists of speci 
mitters. Receivers tion Finder t t r understood. Radio range layout, methods of questions—totaling 377—taken from official ¢€ 
hes Pe Radio 1 fhe ntr nstallat f Eq orientation, private flyer’s use of radio, are all aminations for all grades of pilot certificates, i 
n Maintenance thoroughly covered cluding that for flying instructor. Answers t 
In addition to full instructions on primary es- have been accepted as correct accompany ead 
sentials, the manual contains much information question. 





Feee2ee2e@ Fiji in, tear out, and mail ®@***="= 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 


Forward and sideslips; slipping Magnetic compass deviation. How 
OUTLINE OF CONTENTS turn prepare a calibration chart of rad 
Primary vheet Training Out'ine of Limited-Commercial Pilot Course mpass deviations. ‘‘Homing.’’ Com 
Qi 1 by typical schools Requirement for higher degree ot bined radio-range and radio-compa 

of 


first eleven proficiency in same maneuvers navigation. Charts 


The Ronald Press Company 


Dept. M340, 15 East 26th St., New York 


Deta t es I 
soe vith explanation of maneuvers those in private pilot’s flight test Instrument Flying and Rating. M 
—— Restrict‘ons and privileges of the uvers that must be performed, soley 
Piloting an Airplane Prim ary flight limited-commercial pilot rating by instrument, in practical flig 
training maneuver Commercial Pilot Flight Course test. How radio skill must be de 
nstrated Airplane, Link Train 
instruction methods. Flight Pi 
Typical pract.ce flight procedure. 


Send me the books T have cher hel T 
remit at the price howr lus f cents 

ey, within five day ft e re 0 
any of the books do not cor up to my exve r 


Summary of maneuvers in flight tes 
Possible additions made by inspector 
to usual flight test routine. Preci 
“— ——s pocgueeeneed Oo Flying Instructor Rating. Requi 
veloping highes 8 in an g ments for special competency ratin 
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i 
' 
| 
+ 
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| 
i 
’ 
e 
' 
| 
, . 
have the privilece of re ‘ 
(We pay del very on : 
tance; same approval lege : ‘Stalls Spins 
Ds —— ‘ approach lane near ground, from predeter 4 
CF Simmons, Air Piloting socccceeeeB3.00 5 Civil Air Regulations, Selected air mined exact altitudes. Night flying,  V&titude given exomining insped 
() Eaton, Weather Guide 2.00 tr . saiees r ctl sca ge S turn. the ‘2 .8ssure himself of candidat 
t raff Ww must be thoroughly How to execute the split im qualifications Summary of fly 
(J Eddy, Aeronautic Radio 4.50 5 tudent pilots preparing _chandelle; skyline 8; ha'f roll; barrel ooo} rules and sequence of train 
i for government examinations roll; loops; falling leaf maneuvers for primary and advane 
1 Solo Pilot Flight Geures Procedure Cross-Country Flying, Map reading students with which prospective 
i before and 4 ‘ Vactors to ob- How to lay out a _ cross-country structor is expected to be thorough 
i serve in primar s 1 an Advan ourse. Facil'ties — by Fed- familiar. 
of t 2 approach eral airways system Preparation for J 
. mary of flight test — ents cross-country flying. A typical cros Setoorsieay. eS ee 
. , P g > ylang lefinitions and explanations 
1 Private Pilot Flight Cours country Sight with detailed explane- (Oni meteorology ‘within, cope 
ireu’a h Me examinations given for all ratin 
* lation spir Th ( Airways Radio. Radio-range orien- above solo pilot 
' f rs t n min tation described and illustrated—90 
: with and without method, parallel bisector method Miscellaneous. Handling plane h 
1 funda ing 3-whee' landing gear. Exhibit 
How t acrobatics, at low altitude: Inve 
: i 2s 
' 
: 


} Employed by 

o or Reference 

(Must be filled in unless you remit with order 
Address of Above wbdadunaes J 

"Outside continental U. S. remit with order at above 
prices plus 25¢ per book for shipping, 


nd advanced spins Radio compass navigation; 
720° vertical bank mental principles explained 


and landings obtain bearings. Establishing fixe figure 8. Cuban 8's Nos 


| Coenen ERS ye we ow new catalog of Virgil Si ’ book ‘Air Piloting’ 
eronautic Publications, , “Virgil Simmons’ book ‘Air Pilotin 
SSS SSS SSS SS SSB SSS See ee eee ats Joe Plosser says: Artes that can be picked up even by th 


expert and at any place in it he 

will find material of interest. His 

descriptions of the advanced 

maneuvers are as clear and un- 
derstandable as his descriptions of the 
primary maneuvers. I cannot recommend 
‘Air Piloting’ too highly for use in all 
flying schools, both elementary and ad- 
vanced.” 


Fs es FSF SF SSF SSBF SBS eee eee 


President, Grand Cent 
Flying School, Glendale, C 








